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SPEECH 

OF 

Mk.  HOFFMAN,  of  N.  Y. 

ON  THE  PROPOSITION 

TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HESPECTING  THE 

Election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 

UELIVEEED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES, 

March  29,  1826. 


The  House  being-  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mp. 
DWIGHT,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Chair,  on  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  McDUFFlE,  of 
South  Carolina,  viz  : 

**Jiesolved,  That,for  t\\e  purpose  of  elect-.nj^  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
stiiution  ought  to  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  officers  from  de- 
volving- on  Congress.  / 

Resolved,  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  Dis- 
tricts ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States,  the  num- 
ber of  Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  may 
-be  entitled  in  Congress,  and  each  District  having  one 
vote. 

Revolved,  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolution,  em-" 
bt-acing  the  aforesaid  obiects." 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN,  of  New  York,  rose,  and  addressed 
the  Commiltee  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairjian  :  Oi  this  important  subject,  I  should 
prefer  to  remain  silent.  It  is  most  easy  ;  and  that  in- 
disposition, which  has  prevented  me  from  hearing*  a 
considerable  part  of  the  debate,  and  the  labor  of  body 
necessary  to  speak  in  this  place,  make  that  ease  the 
more  desirable.  But,  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor,  ii» 
part,  to  represent,  has,  from  her  extent  and  population,  a 
great  interest  in  this  question.  In  every  part  of  the  debate^ 
she  has  been  referred  to  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The 
judgment  she  has  expressed  upon  the  subject,  and 
which  is  mine  also,  weighs  heavily  with  me.  Her  insti- 
tutions, her  parti-^s,  her  judgment,  her  interests,  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented.  All  these 
circumstances  concur,  however  reluctant  I  may  feel,  in 
obliging  me  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
gentlemen  have  fallen,  in  relation  to  her  parties,  her 
institutions,  her  judgment,  and  above  all,  her  substan- 
I'lAL  INTERESTS,  in  this  subject.     I  must  therefore  claim  -► 

the  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  while  I  express  my 
views  on  the  amendments  contempla'ed. 

In  common  with  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  preced- 
ed me  in  the  debate,  I  heartily  concur  in  the  eulogies 
pronounced  on  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  They 
were  patriot  citizens,  and  worthy  men,  and  they  have 
done  good.  I  will  not  praise  the  dead  to  censure  the 
living  ;  and  I  know  that  their  great  excellence  is  best 
exhibited  in  their  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  person 
and  of  property.  In  framing  our  political  institutions, 
they  earnestly  sought  to  secure  to  the  citizen  such  po- 
litical privileges  as  should  forever  enable  tim,  beyond 
the  coiitrol  of  any  other,  to  protect  his  civil  liberty. 
Their  good  character  expresses  our  duty.  We  must  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  our  situation.  Like 
them,  we  must  examine  into  the  state,  the  condition, 
and  the  wants  of  the  society  in  which  we  live  ;  and  if  the 
advancement  of  the  interest  or  happiness  of  the  citi-  ^, 
zensofthe  States  require  it,  we  must  propose  pro- 
per amendments  to  the  Constitution,  according  to 
its  provisions.  We  must  endeavor  to  perfect  the 
work  they  so  happily  began  ;  and  not  disappoint  the 
just  expectation  of  our  predecessors. 

But,  sir,  two  objections  are  interposed  to  this  course.. 
My  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Storrs,)  in  his  conscien- 
tiouii  zeal  to  oppose  any  amendment,  has  t  Id  us,  that 
*'  the  ground  on  which  we  tread  is  sa'red,*'  and  that 
"  the  Convention  who  framec^the  Constitution  ieemed 


to  have  been  inspired  in  their  labors.'*  This  argument 
does  not  l»jk  like  ray  honorable  colleague.  In  princi* 
pie,  this  arj^ument  seems  more  like  a  priest  than  a  statea- 
mav,"  artd  ir  religion,  and  not  polic>,  w-T^te  to  g"overn» 
1  should  not  be  disposed  to  adopt  his  conclusion.  For, 
ifabypart  of  the  C^nstiuiiion  is  the  result  of  Inspira- 
tion, it  is  probably  that  part  which  provides  for  swch 
ametdnnents  as  may  be  found  necessary.  The  doctrine 
of  my  colleague  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  political  Pon- 
tiiF  and  Cardinals  of  the:  day  ;  bui  as  it  i^  contradicted 
by  the  history  rf  the  country,  open  to  the  inspection 
cf  all,  it  will  be  rejected  by  pn&terity,  as  a  legend  of 
1826,  the  resu't  of  fraud  or  of  ficiion. 

Akin  to  this,  is  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missachusetts,  (^r.  Evehett  )  He  tells  us  •*  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  propose  the  contempiated  amend- 
uitnts"— and  he  went  into  an  argument  to  support  this 
position.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  some  parts  of  the 
Cons'ritntion,  are  -unessential,  without  informing  us  by 
what  rule  we  shall  know  them  to  be  so.  With  these 
be  admits  we  may  play^  and  may  amend  them  !  but  he 
denies  that  we  can  amend  the  Constitution  in  any  of  its 
essential  features.  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  a  doc. 
trine  which  leaves  it  to  the  caprice  of  each  indivU 
dual,  to  say,  this  «r  that  part  of  the  Constitution  is  a 
material  or  immaterial  characteristic  of  it.  When  be 
objects  to  us  our  oath  to  i^upport  the  Constitution,  he 
is  well  answered  by  those  who  reply,  that  the  oath  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  clause,  making  it  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress  to  propose  amendments  when  necessary,  as  to 
any  other  part  of  the  compact. 

But  as  he  may  not  be  satisfied  with  this  reply,  and  as 
I  desire  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  and  vote  to  procure 
this  amend,  I  will  urge  upon  his  mind  another  conside- 
ration. The  amendroent  is,  6r  is  not,  necessary.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
the  prosperity  of  the  several  States,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Union — admit  that  it  is  :  Is  it  then  unconstitutional 
to  propose  it  ?  His  argument  goes  the,whole  length  to 
declare,  that,  however  necessary  the  amendments  may  be, 
even  if  necessary  to  provide  against  Foreign  invasion, 
or  dorr.estic  evils-^the  amendments  cannot  be  adopted. 
I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Those  parts  of  the  ConstitU'^ 
tion  which,  in  practice,  operate  on  the  person  or  pro- 
perty of  the  citizen,  must  always  be  materiah  We 
must  amend  it,  whenever  it  operates  injuriously  to  the 
personal  liberty  or  personal  security  of  the  citizen,  or 
to  bis  right  to  private  property — or  renders  ihem  in  the 


^east  deg^ree  insecure  ;  and  they  can  never  be  secured  t^ 
Jd.mf  but  by  seciirijig  to  him  a  reasonable  and  proper  share 
of  political  poxuer  to  defend  theiiu 

VVt^en  1  find  tliat  (lie  claus<;  providing  for  ameiii^ments 
declares,  thai  v,hene\er  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  shall  judge  »n  amendiDent  necesstry  and  pro- 
per,  they  sha  I  propose  it  to  the  Slates  for  adoption,  I 
call  upou  the  gentJerr.an,  to  us^  hi3  own  words,  "  to 
slick  to  his  bargain  like  a  nian*' — He  agreed  to  make 
all  necessary  amendments  when  be  signed  the  Consiitu- 
•tion.  I  ask  hinn  to  waive  this  unfounded  scruple,  and 
tTo  exafinine  into  the  necessity  of  the  arnrndments  pro- 
posed Are  Ihey  necessary  and  proper  ? — And  if  he 
shall  find  theiai  so,  1  ask  him  to  give  them  his  support. 

With  these  remarks,  1  proceed  to  inquire,  what  part 
of  the  Conslitition  is  now  complained  of,  and  has  been 
for  some  time  past  ?  It  is  that  part  which  provides  f  p 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  U. 
States  ;  and  wht;n  we  examine  how  this  election  is  con- 
ducted, we  shall  be  convinced  that  amendments  are  ne- 
cessary. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself,  is,  howarethe^ 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  chosen  ?  The 
Constitution,  art.  3,  cl.  2,  declares,  that  "  each  State 
••  shall  appoi?it  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  there- 
'*  of  may  direct,  a  number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
*'  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
*•  Stale  may  be  entuled  in  the  Congress.** 
•  On  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there  may 
have  been  great  reasons,  at  the  time  the  convention  con- 
sidered the  Subject,  for  vesting  this  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  this  paiticular  manner.  These  reasons  may  now 
have  ceased,  and  others  may  have  grown  up  in  the 
States,  or  in  tliis  Governnient,  which  require  a  change. 
Though  gentlemen  should  deem  the  Consti\.u\ion perfect 
wlien  madf^,  they  cannot  contend  that  it  mus'  be  adher- 
ed to,  unlrss  they  will  also  assert  that  there  ace  no  mu- 
tations in  the  affairs  of  human  society. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  thought  this  appointment 
would  generally  be  made,  may  be  diflierent  from  some 
others,  the  words  would  admit  of.  The  Convention 
which  framed,  and  the  Slates  who  adopted,  the  Consti- 
tution, undoubtedly  believed  that  the  ifeneral  practice 
under  this  clause  would  be,  that  the  citizens  oi  the 
Slates  who  were  voters  would,  in  some  way,  appoint 
the  Presidential  Electors.  1  his  is  proved  by  the  histo- 
ry of  the  tioies  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied*  that  both  the 
framers  and  adopters  of  the  instrument,  being  many  of 


them  excellent  lawyers,  knew  the  latitude  of  appoint- 
ment allowed  by  this  clause.  It  declares  that  "each 
State  shall  appoint "  and  this  word  **appoint'*  is  a  most 
material  part  of  the  clause.  If  any  doubts  co  Id  be  rais- 
ed on  this  subject,  the  clause  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued foi*  the  benefit  of  the  States,  who,  as  parties  to 
the  compact,  reserve  this  rig'ht  of  appointm' nt  to  them- 
selves. If  I  had  doubts,  a  reg-ard  to  State  rights  would 
induce  me  to  resolve  them  in  fkvor  of  the  State  ;  and,  I 
wouid  say,  the  State  may  make  the  appointment,  by  anif 
bod>  of  men  in  whom  she  may  chuse*  tjy  law,  to  vest  the 
power  of  appointment. 

The  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Va.  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson,) on  this  part  of  the  subject,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  peifectly  satisfactory.  He  supported  this  construction 
oftlie  clause  in  question,  as  well  by  the  sejei'et  journal  of 
the  Convention,  by  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  adopted  the  Constitution,  by  the  practice  under  it 
co-temporaneous  with  its  adoption,  as  by  the  legal  im- 
port  of  the  clause  itself;  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr.  Everett,)  has  added  other  important 
facts  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution. After  this  reference  to  what  they  have  said,  I 
will  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  'ommittee,  by  a 
detail  of  that  practice,  co  temporaneous  with  the  (onsti* 
tution.  It  is  complete  and  perfect,  to  shew,  that  the 
States  wa^  make  this  appointment  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Legislature,  or  any  other  body  of  men  in  whom  it  may 
jud.;e  it  proper  to  vest  the  power  to  appoint. 

But  some  gentlemen  suppose,  that  the  Constitution 
was  framed,  (and  I  may  add,)  adopted  by  a  niirade  ;  I 
wouid  ask  then,  whether  the  miracle  ceased  to  operate 
with  the  adoption  ?  or,  did  it  extend  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carri-d  into  practice  ?  Of  those  who  so  libe- 
rally extol  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors,  who  framed 
and  adopted  this  compact  among  the  States,  I  would 
inquir< ,  wi)ether  these  great  men  los:  all  their  wisdom,  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  act  under  the  Constitution  ?  These 
two  classes  of  men,  (I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  useless 
miracle,  it  appears  like  profanation,)  will,  I  hope,  be 
satisfied  with  the  early  practice  of  our  wise  prede- 
cessors. 

B^)t,  if  the  question  were  a  new  one,  if  we  had  not  the 
secret  journal  of  the  Convention,  if,  without  any  prac- 
tice, we  were  now  about  to  carry  the  Constitution  into 
practice,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  giving" 
a  construction  to  the  clause  in  question.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  Electors  7nust  be  appointed  by  the  People,  and  can** 
1# 
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Uot  be  appointed  by  the  Legislaturet  then  the  question 
will  occur  ;  by  what  part,  or  by  :he  whole  of  tlJe  citi- 
zens? by  those  of  full  age?  or  those  who  are  minors?  by 
the  freeJiold  >oters  of  the  Sta'e,  authorized  to  vote  for 
Senators  and  Governor?  or  bi  the  voters,  authorized  to 
vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture? or  by  tlie  voters  in  the  primnry  assemblies  of  the 
People  in  their  towns?  For  the  State  Cunsiiiuuons  were 
then  existing ;  and  in  that  of  New  York,  were  ttiese 
different  cl«i.ses  of  voters.  ff  the  Convention  intended 
that  the  choice  must  be  made  by  the  voters,  would  they 
have  left  it  so  wholly  uncertain,  by  what  class  of  voters 
the  appointment  should  be  made? 

And  especially,  when,  in  a  preceding'  clause,  already 
framed,  consider,  d,  aad  adoped,  we  tind  that,  in  pro. 
viding  for  the  choice  of  a  Representative  in  Congrtss, 
the  C  invention  are  chuUous,  and  specify,  not  only  (hat 
he  s  all  be  chosen  (not  appointed)  by  the  ♦•  People  of  the 
States,'*  bu  also  declare  the  qualification  of  the  voters 
'*  qualijied**  to  vole  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Slate  Legislature  " 

Art.  1.  cl.  1— ''The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
"  be  composed  of  members  chosen  eve^ry  second  year  by 
^«  the  People  of  the  several  Siaic';  and  li)e  Electors  in 
•*  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requis.te  for 
*'  Ekclos  of  the  most  numerous  bran<:h  of  the  S'ate  Le- 
**  gislature.  A  mode  ot  expression  which,  while  it 
spec  fi  s  the  quatificat  oii  of  the  voter,  and  secures  the 
choice  to  the  People,  excludes  every  other  mode  of 
making  the  choice  of  a  representative.  In  the  first  clause 
of  the  third  section  of  the  same  article,  the  Convention 
declare,  "  The  St  nate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
consposed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  Senator 
shall  have  one  vote.'*  This  form  of  expression  obliges  the 
choice  of  United  Sta'e«'  Senator,  to  be  made  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  excludes  every  other  mode  of 
makmg  such  choice.  Whe-s,  looking  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, therefore,  and  neeing  that,  in  these  two  antecedent 
clauses,  the  Convention  have  employed  expressions  so 
definite  aid  specific,  to  secure  to  the  People  the  choice 
of  Bepresentative,  and  to  the  Legislature  the  choice  of 
Senator — if  we  do  the  Convention  thai,  common  jui  ice 
which  we  exend  to  every  Legisla'ure,  on  ordinary  tub- 
jects,  we  must,  when,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
instrument,  they  drop  these  peculiar  expressions,  awd, 
adopti  ^g  another  more  broad,  and  excluding  no  possible 
mode — bfflieve  that  they  well  understood,  when  they 


said,  "  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thrr-'of  may  direct,  so  many  Filectors  of 
Pres  deot,  &c.  that  the  Stale  might,  in  any  man  e-,  by 
any  body  of  men  whom  it  should  desigTiale  by  law,  (and 
the  Executives  of  most  of  the  S  ates  have  a  strong  ne- 
gative in  the  .•assing'  of  the  la-)  ci.ake  this  appou)\ment. 
They,  no  floubi,  b^fileved  tuat  it  would,  is  general  prac. 
tice,  be  made  in  some  way  by  the  voters  of  the  S'lite  ; 
but  they  must  have  understocd  that  it  could,  and  tnight, 
be  made  m  any  «'ther  manner  io  which  ihe  Slate,  '\r,  its 
judg-ment,  might  direct.  If  they  d'>d  not  intend  that  this 
^ coii'ld  be  do?ie,  why  did  th^.y  leave  this  ap|3ointment  so 
unUmil.  d  m  ihe  manner,  aid  yet  so  cautiously  guard 
the  choice  ofR- presentative  and  Se^  ator  ? 

My  colleag-ue  (Mr.  Storbs)  in  his  arg-ument  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  though  he  declares  that  this  power 
to  appoint  Presidential  Electors  is  a  State  right  of  great 
value  to  the  State,  and  which  she  may  vest  in  any  man 
or  body  of  men,  even  in  the'*  direction  of  a  bank,'*  and 
which  Congress  cannot  control  ;  yet,  adopting  the 
doubt  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  McDuffie)  whether  the  appointment  can  be  made 
by  the  two  Houses  of  a  State  Legislature,  arrives  at  a 
conclusion  diflferent  from  that  1  have  expressed,  asid  to 
which  his  argument  irresistibly  leads.  He  declares  that 
this  power  cannot  be  vested  in,  or  exercised  by,  the 
Ptvo  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  denounces  the 
State  Legislature  of  New  York,  who,  under  a  then  ex- 
isting law,  did  exercise  this  power  in  1824,  as'*usutt- 
PERS."  If,  sir,  this  power  to  appoint  Presidential  El-.c- 
tors  can  be,  (l  know  it  can — I  do  not  believe  it  will  be,  J 
vested  in  **  the  Directors  of  a  Bank,"  as  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Storrs)  expressly  asserts,  1  would  ask,  cannot 
the  State  vest  this  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Governor 
and  Senate  ?  in  the  Senate  itself?  in  the  House  of  State 
Representatives?  in  a  designated  committee  of  both 
Houses?  and  surely  in  the  two  Houses  of  the  State  Le- 
gislature ?  It  is  difficult  to  resist  this  conclusion,  if 
the  power  can  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  the  Di- 
rectors of  a  Bank,  It  would  be  as  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

But,  sir,  lest  my  colleague(Mr.  Stoubs)  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  his  own  argument,  or  my  conclusion  from 
it,  and,  as  I  desire  his  aid  and  concurrence  in  procuring 
the  amendments,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  notice  of  my  col- 
league and  the  committee,  so  much  of  the  legislation  of 
New  York  ^s  relates  to  this  subject.  In  our  Slate,  (my 
colleague,  though  not  a  native,  is  a  citizen  of  the  State,) 
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nothing-  can  be  better  settled  as  matter  of  law  on  the 
high'st  authority,  than  the  proposition  for  which  I  con- 
tend. Under  the  old  Constitution,  the  Council  of  Ri-vi- 
sioH  was  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  ChHP.cellor, 
and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  possess- 
ed a  powerful  negative  on  every  bill ;  and  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  tiie  Government,  were  especially  charg- 
ed with  the  duty  of  permitting  none  to  pa  s  tliat  might 
infringe  upon  the  Constitution.  Yet  the  law  of  that 
State  vesting  in  the  two  Houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture the  povk^er  of  appointing  Presidential  Electors,  pass- 
ed again  and  again  under  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the 
Council  of  Revision.  The  charge  of  usurpation  made  by 
my  colleague,  applies,  if  at  all,  (and  I  think  not  at  all,) 
more  strongly  to  those  who  passed iha  act,  than  to  those 
who  acted  under  it.  It  would  include  many  Legislatures 
of  that  State.  The  Legislature  of  1824  did  not  ptssthe 
act.  They  were,  »n  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the 
humble  followers  of  the  great  men  who  had  gone  before 
them — the  fathers  and  patriots  of  the  State. 

1  he  first  general  act  of  that  State,  vesting  tliis  power 
to  appoint  Presidential  Electors  in  the  two  Houses  of 
the  State  Legislature,  was  passed  April  12.  1792,  when 
the  Coiincil  of  Revision  consisted  of  George  Clintouj  then 
Governor,  who  knew  the  Constitution,  and  always  did 
his  duty,  Robert  Yates,  John  S.  Uobart,  John  Lansing, 
Jr.  and  Robert  R  Liviijgston,  the  last  of  whom,  at  least, 
was  v/ell  inforn\:d  of  the  na'ure  and  design  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  bill  became  a  law  with  the  constitution- 
al sanction  of  these  great  men  a':d  able  lawyers.  This 
bill  was  re-enacted  March  26,  1796.  John  Jay  was  theti 
Governor — and  did  he  not  undersand  the  Constitution  ? 
The  Judges  just  mentioned,  with  'v? organ  Lewis  and 
Egbert  Benson,  composed  the  Council  of  Revision.  But, 
sir,  this  hill  was  amended  November  12,  1804,  and  the-. 
Electoral  College  itself  was  au'  horized  to  supply  any  vw 
eavcies  ^vhich  m  ght  happen  from  death  or  absei  ce. 
This j&ower 'o  supply  vacancies,  is  a  power  to  appoint'. 
and  the  CwHeg  ppomted  by  the  Legislature,  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  electors  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
as  might  be  abi.ent.  Was  this  unconstitutional  ?  Who 
were  the  Council  of  Revision  ?  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had 
been  an  able  judi^e  in  the  Supreme  Court,  was  Govern- 
or; John  Lansi  g.  junior,  an  able  lawyer,  familiar  with 
every  thing  relative  to  the  Constitution,  was  Chancellor. 
Tl/e  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  Jam*^s  Kent, 
a  profound  jurist  an  '  civiilian,  whose  opinifms  will  be 
respected  as  long  as  virtue  is  esteemed ;  BrockUoist  Liv- 
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tn^ston,  who  has  adorned  the  B-'nch  of  the  Supreme 
Coutt  of  the  Union;  Smith  Thompson,  who  now  adorns 
that  Bench;  Aiibrose  Spe^^cer,  who,  ss  a  lawyer,  had 
few  equals  and  no  superior;  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, since 
known  as  a  patriot,  to  every  frierd  of  his  country  On 
a  legal  or  constitutional  question,  the  opinions  of  these 
men  would  weigh  ag-ainst  'he  opinion  of  any  body  of 
men  ever  assembled  in  the  Uninn.  Another  amend' 
ment  was  made  to  this  act,  May  12.  1812,  and  passed 
the  review  of  the  same  Couvcil,  aided  by  Judge  Yates, 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  State:  and,  March  5  1813, 
the  act,  including  the  power  to  supply  vacancies,  was 
rerensacted,  and  received  the  constitutional  sanction  of 
ihe  Council  of  Revisior,  whose  names  and  character  1 
have  stated. 

But  sir,  these  are  not  all  who  are  reached  by  the  de* 
nunciations  of  my  colleague.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
1825,  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  composed  of  the  old 
Senate,  who  may  not  find  favor  with  my  colleague,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly,  warm  from  the  People,  and  com- 
posed mostly  of  patriots,  elected  in  that  triumph  which 
returned  my  colleague  to  this  House,  after  delibera- 
tion and  debate,  passed  an  aci  establishing  the  district 
systemin  that  State,  the  adoption  of  which,  while  other 
States  do  not,  my  colleague  declares  to  be  "an  act  of 
political  suicide  "  That  act  divides  the  State  into  elec- 
toral districts,  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  thir- 
ty-four Presidential  electors,  by  the  voters,  and  autho- 
rizes this  college^  so  appointed,  when  met,  not  only  to 
supply  vacancies,  b^it  also  to  appoint  two  additional  elec 
torSf  never  chosen  by  the  People,  corresponding  with 
the  two  Senators  of  the  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Governor  Clinton  had,  throughout,  re- 
oommended  the  general  ticket  system  for  the  State, 
and  opposed  the  district  system  tor  the  State  until  the 
United  States  should  establish  it  uniform  throughout  the 
Union.  Opposed  as  he  was  to  the  policy  of  the  act,  it 
received  the  constitutional  sanction  of  that  able  lawyer 
and  statesman.  If  unconstitutional,  would  he  not  have 
interposed  his  veto  ?  Would  he  not  have  discovered  so 
fatal  an  objection  to  the  bill  ?  ts  he,  too,  an  ^'usurper  P* 

And  I  beg  leave  to  cull  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  especially  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  McDuFFiE,)  to  this  power  of  the  college  to  appoint 
substitutes  for  absent  electors.  Is  it  not  authorized  in 
every  State  ?  Will  not  the  confirmation  of  the  gentle- 
man's doubts  destroy  the  righ's  of  the  .states  to  provide 
for  this  contingency  ?    If  the  elector  fmist  be  chosen  bj 
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the  voters  of  the  State,  the  colleg-e  cannot  be  empower- 
ed to  appoint,  either  for  absence  or  any  other  cause. 
Supported  by  the  f^reat  authorites  I  have  enumerated,  I 
affirm,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  State  may, 
under  the  Constitution,  empower  any  body  of  men  in 
whom  it  confides,  to  appoint  these  electors. 

I  have  been  thus  carefal  to  contend  for  this  right  of 
the  States  to  api:)oint  these  electors,  because,  \\  the 
dotibt  of  the  g-entleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Mcduffie,)  was  well  founded,  and  should  be  adopted, 
as  ray  colleaij^ue  (Mr.  Stoiirs,)  declares  it  well  founded, 
as  the  true  construction  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution, 
notwithstanding^  my  colleaj^rue  declares,  that  New  York 
can  concentrate  her  electoral  vote  by  a  g-eneral  ticket, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  prove  to  be  difficult,  dangerous, 
and,  probably,  impossible,  I  might  live  to  see  the  State 
from. which  I  come  bound  a  victim  to  ambition  on  the 
altar  of  this  Government.  A  contrivance,  not  by  an 
open  caucus,  but  by  an  "informal  conference,"  might, 
as  in  1834,  when  a  large  part  of  her  votes  were  given 
for  the  present  incumbent,  divide  her  colleges  if  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature,  or  by  any  ticket,  district  or 
general.  She  may  not  be  able  to  concentrate  her  elec- 
toral vote  by  a  general  ticket  ;  but  she  can  do  it  by  a 
convention,to  be  chosen  by  the  citizens  for  that  purpose, 
with  power  to  appoint  her  electors  by  ^plurality  of  bal- 
lots. To  her,  therefore,  if  you  will  not  amend  your 
Constitution,  this  right  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
She  -will  hold  it. 

But,  sir,  the  New  York  Legislature,  of  1824,  were  the 
humble  followers  of  their  predecessors.  Were  all 
*'usurpers*'  who  exercised  this  power  of  appointment  ? 
Let  me  ask  my  colleague  (V?r.  Storks,)  whether  he 
will  write  as  an  epitaph,  "«s7/r/>ers,"  on  t\ie  tomb?  of 
George  Clinton,  John  Jay,  Robert  K.  Livingston,  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins,  and  Brockholst  Livingstofn  ?  Wdl  he 
brand  with  the  ep  taph  of  *'usitrper.'},^*  such  men  as  Lan- 
sing, Benson,  Yates,  Thompson,  Kent,  and  Spencer? 
Disgraceful  as  it  may  now  be  thought  to  read  that 
Hartford  Convention  pamphlet,  mentioned  by  my  col- 
league, in  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that  tw»  meii 
declared  the  late  war — now  I  believe  he  calls  it  ^-loriouSf 
for  the  first  time;  yet,  even  such  a  reading  would  be  less 
disgraceful  than  to  write  '*u3Urpeks"  on  the  tombs  of 
those  great  and  good  men.  And  I  kno"y  such  a  reading 
would  be  more  safe  than  to  atteujpt  to  brand  ^'usurper^* 
on  the  foreheads  of  the  men  wliose  names  1  have  last 
repeated,   while  they    are    living.     These    were   no 
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^*usurpers."  I  shall  hereafter  state  what  was  done,  I 
afi^ain  repeat,  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  State  to  appoint 
these  electors  in  any  manner  her  citizens  may  judge 
best,  without  adopting  the  opinion  of  those  who  declare, 
what  they  do  not  know,  that  the  State  can  best  concen- 
trate her  vote  by  a  general  ticket.  Of  the  best  mode  to 
concentrate  her  vote,  the  citizens  of  the  State  will 
judge. 

The  next  question  in  order  is,  how  are  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  chosen  ?  In  one  of  two 
ways,  provided  for  by  amendment,  article  12.  With- 
out detailing  constitutional  particu'ars,  and  contend- 
ing about  legal  distinctions,  we  may  assert,  that 
this  choice  is  made  by  the  People  in  their  colleges.  'I  his 
is  the  preferable  and  populat  mode.  It  proceeds  on 
the  popular  apportionment  of  political  power  in  this 
House  and  the  Senate.  In  the  choice  of  the  President, 
in  this  manner,  the  citizens  of  the  respective  S  ates  ex- 
ercise the  same  share  of  polit  cal  power  which  th«  y  do 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  favored  mode, 
and  placed  first  in  order  in  the  Constitution,  and  first  in 
order  in  practice.  Theframers  of  the  Constitution  be- 
lieved it  would  be  the  general  practice  under  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  the  States  who  adopted  it,  and  their  Peo- 
ple, ill  the  exercise  of  their  good  sense,  understood  tliat 
the  choice  ot  the  Executive  would  be  made  in  this  man- 
ner. Indeed,  the  practice  under  the  Constitution  has 
been  uniformly  such,  and  was  never  cona plained  of. 
No  one  expected  the  contrary,  and  t'ie  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Inoeusoll)  cited  this  practice  as  a 
proof  that  the  design  of  its  framers  had  been  realized 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  contested  election  of 
Jefferson  and  Burr  is  not  an  exception  ;  each  had  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  Whether  thi«  will  be  so  in  future,  de- 
serves to  be  considered  ;  but  the  history  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  country,  prove,  beyond  the  power  of 
contradiction,  that  it  was  d  signed,  and  believed,  that 
the  choice,  in  practice,  would  be  by  the  colleges,  as  the 
popular  m?ide. 

The  second  mode  is  by  this  House.  If  no  election 
takes  place  in  the  colieges,  then  this  House  becomes 
an  electoral  college  to  elect  a  President  from  the  three 
highest  candidates.  The  delegation  from  each  State 
has  one  vote.  This  is  second  in  order,  and  resorted  to 
only  on  the  failure  to  make  a  choice  in  the  more  popu- 
lar mode.  It  is  justified  by  necessit  ,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that,  in  practice,  it  would  rarely  or  never  be  re- 
sorted to.    This  mode  has  always  been  deemed  odious,, 
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and  deprecated.  No  one  ever  dared  to  declare  that  he 
desir-  d  it.  It  was  adopted  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  a  possible  conting-ency,  deemed  dangerous  to 
the  citizns  of  the  respective  States:  for  this  Govern, 
ment  was  not  then  in  being.  But  if,  from  circumstances, 
it  has  become,  and  will  hereafter  be,  the  common  mode 
— and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  almost  all  thai  it  will— 
if  this  Hous '  must  become,  from  term  to  term,  the 
arena  for  the  Presidential  election;  then,  I  must  declare 
that  this  part  of  the  Constitution  has  entirely  failed  It 
Wis  df  signed  that  the  People,  in  their  colleges,  should 
elect  A  President;  and  can  there  be  a  more  perfect  fail- 
ure of  this  design,  than  that  the  election  should  be  made 
by  this  House  ?  11  this  is  to  be  the  common  practice, 
the  necessity  of  an  amendment  is  obvious. 

What  amefidments,  sir,  are  needed  ?  What  do  the 
sitaatio's  and  nee  ssities  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  re- 
quTt  ?  Whi't  are  the  amendments  proposed  ?  The  re- 
so'utions  upon  your  table  seek  to  attain  two  ends.  The 
first  is  to  dispense  with  the  electoral  cidleges,  ani  to 
p  rrit  the  voters  in  the  several  States  to  vote  directly 
for  President  and  Vice  President;  the  second  is,  in 
pract'ce,  'o  k'  ep'the  election  out  of  this  House — thoui^'-h 
in  some  unforeseen  and  extreme  ciise,  it  ;nay  be  politic, 
perhaps,  ro  provide  f.<r  its  pcssible  dicisi^u  here.  By 
wh  "  means  do  the  resolutions  seek  to  attain  these  ends? 
First,  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  districts,  equal 
in  political  power.  Second,  that  the  qualified  voters  in 
these  d'stri'ts  may  vote  directly  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  aoi  tba  t  e  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  in  a  district,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  one 
vote — a  mujorify  of  aU  ihe  districts  being  necessary  t» 
a  choi-^^^e.  And,  thirdly,  if  no  cnoice  be  made  in  this 
way,  then  to  send  bark  to  the  People,  in  their  dis  ricts, 
the  two  highest  candidates,  and  as  many  more,  if  any, 
as  have  as  manv  votes  as  either  of  the  two  highest,  for 
a  second  choice. 

These  are  the  ends  to  be  attained,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  by  th?  a.a?n<lment.  Is  the  amendment  safe? 
Is  it  necessary  ?  is  it  desired  ?  I  beg  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  while  I  en  leavor  to  show  that  it  is.  The 
amendments  are  one  entire  measure  to  attain  the  two 
ends  desired 

Viewing  the  amendments,  and  contemplating  the  in- 
terests of  the  respective  States,  and  their  citizens,  I 
contend,  that  they  are  safe;  that  they  provide,  in  effect, 
what  the  Constitution  ordained — that  the  Electio?i  should 
be  decided  by  the  People.;  that  they  will  introduce  no 
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new  evil,  and  will  remove  many.  I  know  they  will  not 
be  perfect;  but  they  will  greatly  improve  the  Constitu* 
tion,  and  suit  it  to  our  condition. 

I  have  before  remarked,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  was 
the  desijyn,  and  reasonable  belief  of  those  who  proposed, 
and  those  who  adopted  the  Constitution,  that  the  Peo= 
pie,  in  their  colleges,  would  elect  the  President.  This 
mode  of  making"  the  choice  is  placed  in  the  front,  and 
stands  first  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  had  been  designed 
that  the  election  should  come  here,  why  has  there  not 
been  some  complaint,  that  the  colleges  decided  the 
question  for  thirty  years?  When,  in  1801,  on  the  contin- 
gency of  an  equal  number  of  votes  between  two  candi= 
dates,  each  having  a  majority,  the  election  did  come  in- 
to this  House,  the  Constitution  was  amended,  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  event.  The  anie*^dment  pro- 
vided, not  only  against  the  possibility,  from  the  old 
cause,  of  an  equality  of  votes  for  two  candidates,  but, 
it  also  sought  to  concentrate  the  votes  of  the  People  in 
their  colleges,  by  reducing  from  jive  to  three^  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  which  can  be  returned  to  this  House. 
This  amendment  was  recommended  by  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States;  andsh.  ws  how  anxious  the  People  of  the 
States  were  to  decide  the  election  in  their  colleges,  and 
how  much  they  desired  to  keep  it  out  of  Congress.  I 
will  ask,  too,  sir,  did  not  the  friends  ^'f  Mr.  Jefferson 
feel  that  Congress, having  once — not  elected  him,indeed» 
but  having  once  decided  the  question  between  him  and 
Mr.  Burr — did  not  the  friends  of  Mr.  JeflTerson  believcj 
that,  if,  in  the  next  contest,  the  election  should  again 
come  into  the  House,  he  could  not  be  re  elected?  There 
is  something,  sir,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  People, 
which  will  forbid,  and  no  C'^ngress  will  dare,  whatever 
their  judgment  might  otherwise  be,  to  elect,  in  a  second 
election  in  this  House,  the  man  once  before  elected  by 
them.  The  amendments  proposed,  bring  back  the  Con- 
stitution to  its  former  practice.  All  past  experience  is 
a  practical  commentary  on  the  amendments,  and  proves 
them  safe.  Yviu  are  now  trying  an  experiment.  This  is 
the  first  administration  ever  formed  by  this  House,  act> 
ing  as  an  electoral  college.  Is  there  any  thing  so  far 
in  this  experiment,  that  makes  it  desirable?  Why  not  go 
back  to  the  old,  safe,  and  tried  practice?  Is  there  any 
thing  so  flattering  to  the  friends  of  this  administration, 
as  to  make  them  anxious  to  push  on,  in  this  experiment? 
The  old  practice  of  chousing  by  the  People  in  their  col- 
leges, gave  you  a  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monrofc.— 
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Were  they  dangerous,  or  their  administrations  unsafe? 
Adopt  the  amendments,  and  call  back  the  election  to 
the  old  ground.  It  is  certainly  better  than  to  go  on 
with  this  untried  experiment,  The  amendments  will 
produce  nothing  new  in  practice — the  People  will  de- 
cide the  elections,  as,  heretofore,  the  People  have  de- 
cided them,  in  their  colleges;  and  the  whole  past  pro- 
gress of  the  Government,  under  Presidents  chosen  by 
them,  points  us  to  the  path  of  safety  for  the  future. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  spoke  second  in 
the  debate»  (Mr.  Stevenson)  objects  to  one  of  these 
amendments.  He  supposes  that,  to  district  the  States, 
will  enfeeble  the  power  of  the  State  legislatures;  and 
tells  us,  in  his  own  forcible  manner,  that  the  Slate  Legis- 
latures are,  by  the  Constitution,  the  sentinels  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  People,  placed  to  warn  against  the  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power.  This  allegation,  made 
in  his  eloquent  manner,  appeared  like  an  argument — but 
it  was  appearance  only;  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  state- 
ment, rnade  in  the  same  forcible  manner,  o^Xhe facts  of 
history,  he  overthrew  this  theoretical  supposition.  When, 
in  1798,  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  see- 
ing the  approaches  of  arbitrary  power  seizing  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  Constitution,  called  upon  the  legislatures  of 
their  sister  States  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  freedom,  seven 
out  of  nine  of  these  sentinels,  slept.  They  replied,  there 
is  no  danger — they  deserted  their  post,  and  slept  in  the 
enemifs  camp.  **  The  Praetorian  bands,  (1  correct  the 
reading  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Storks,)  enervated  and 
debauched  as  they  were,  had  yet  sufficient  force  to  awe 
the  Roman  populace;  but  when  the  distant  legions  took 
the  alarm,  they  marched  to  Rome  and  gave  away  the 
Empire.**  Yes,  sir,  the  State  legislatures  slept  in  the 
enemy's  camp;  but  the  People  of  the  United  States  rose 
in  their  sovereign  will,  produced  the  political  revolu- 
tion of  1800,  and  brought  back  the  Constitution  to  its 
primitive  simplicity.  Will  you  struggle  to  retain  these 
sleeping  sentinels  of  your  libertj%  and  keep  away  the 
People,  your  real  defenders?  I  desire  that  the  State  le- 
gislatures should  be  sentinels,  as  much  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  They  will  not  be  the  less  vigilant,  as 
sentinels,  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment;  they  will 
be  more  so.  As  organized  bodies,  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  directly  with  the  Presidential  election.  He  will 
not  be  the  President  of  their  making,  and  they  will  be 
impartial  judges  of  his  conduct. 

But  the  gentleman,  my  honorable  colleague  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Storks)  in  his  zeal  to  resist  all  amendments, 
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alarms  the  small  States,  and  tells  them  "  they  are  the  fa- 
vorites of  the  Constitution."     When  he  calls  up  his  pro- 
posed amendnnent  to  chanj^e  the  mode  of  choosing  Sen- 
ators, I  sliall  be  ready  to  discuss  it.     The  small   States 
are    favorites,   and  the   amendments  propose  to  leave 
them  so.     They  will  still  retain  their  electoral  votes  cor- 
responding with  their  two  Senators.     The  small  States 
will  lose    nothing  by  this  change.     My   colleague   de- 
clares, that  the  large  States  can  concentrate  their  electo- 
ral vote  by  a  General  Ticket,  and  I  know  they  can,  by 
an  Electoral  convention,  with  power,    by  a  plurality  of 
votes,  to  appoint  the  Electoral  College.    If  they  do  con- 
centra'.e,  what  do  the  small  States  gain  by  the  eventual 
choice  in    this  House  ?     Nothing  ;  ihe  election   would 
never  come  here.     The  large   States,   and   the  largest 
among  them,  have  been  surprised  once  into  an  election 
by  triis  House.     You  will  not  again  take    them  by  sur 
prise.     If  the  small   States  do  elect  a  President,  they 
must  carry  on  bis  administration.     Can  asiy  administra 
tion  succeed,  if  opposed  by  a  majority  of  this  House- 
by  a  majority   of  the  People  of  these  States — by  the 
moral  force  and  intelligence  of  the  People  ?     No,  sir  ; 
and  if  the  Constitution  is  not  amended,  you  drive,  you 
oblige  the  large  States  to  consolidate.     If  they  consoli- 
date in  their  Electoral  Colleges,   they  will,  they  must 
consolidate  in  their  legislation  in  this  House.     A  large 
State  must  do  it,  to  secure  her  one  vote  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election.  You  have  the  Constitutional  power  to  regu- 
late the  election  of  Representatives  in  the  several  States; 
but  if  you  should  attempt  to  exercise  it,  while  this 
amendment  is  denied,  it  would   be  met  and  resisted. 
The  large   States   will  not  again  be  caught  sleeping. 
The  storm  has  risen,  and  they  will  be  watchful.     They 
ask  nothing  unjust,  unreasonable,  unsafe,  or  dangerous 
tothelJnion.     Something  like  the  popular  apportion- 
ment of  power  must  prevail.     Power  will  be,  it  must  be 
apportioned  reasonably   to  numbers,  intelhgence,  and 
moral  worth.     The  moral  force  of  these  must  be  regard- 
ed, and  will  be  felt.     If  you  deny  the  amendments,  you 
force  a  coalition  among  the  large  States.  I  do  Bot  threa- 
ten, I  deprecate  the  evil  of  consolidation,  in  large  States, 
and  coalitions  among  them.     Those  who  refuse  to  make 
these  amendments,  urge  and  force  upon  the  Union  these 
evils.     A  reasonable  amendment  would  avoid  them. 

In  his  most  consciencious  zeal  to  resist  these  amend- 
ments, my  hanorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Stores)  has  told 
us  that  there  is,  in  some  States,  "a  peculiar  popula- 
tion," counted  in  the  distribution   of  political  power^ 
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though  incapable  of  exercising  it :  and  he  wai-ns  those 
States  of  the  dangers  which  he  discovers  in  prospect. 
Me  thinks  they  will  be  endangered,  whenever  so  irtaiiy 
of  the  States  shall  be  without  this  "  peculiar  popula- 
tion," that  they  nnay  propose  amendments  to  the  Coji- 
stitution.  Two-thirds  of  the  States  may  propose,  but  it- 
requires  three-lburths  of  the  S  ates  to  adopt  any  amend- 
mejit.  The  period  which  he  dreads  as  dangerous  to 
these  States,  must  then  be  remote  indeed — long,  1  fear, 
before  three-fouitns  of  these  States  shall  be  without  this 
peoidiar  population.  liut,  sir,  will  the  adoption  of  this 
amenc^ment  hasten  that  dreaded  event  ?  No,  sir.  Will 
the  rejection  of  it  retard  the  event  ?  No,  sir.  Will  the 
practice  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  now  stands,  dry  up  the 
sources  of  population  in  the/r<?e  States,  and  prevent 
the  increase  of  their  numbers,  or  the  numbers  of  their 
People?  No,  sir.  Whether  you  adopt  or  reject  the 
amendments,  that  period  will  be  neither  hastened  nor 
protracted. 

Bu',  sir,  when  it  does  arrive,  will  it  bring  danger  to 
the  Stales  which  have  this  peculiar  population  ?  VVhat 
does  this  argument  suppose  ?  It  is  based  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  this  House  is  the  guardian  of  the  Union, 
the  protector  of  the  citizen,  and  the  friend  of  justice — 
and  that  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  are  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  citizeny,  the  enemies  of  justice,  and  the 
Union.  This  is  a  cruel  supposition,  wholly  unfoundedl, 
insulting  and  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  citizens 
of  the  free  States.  If  you  reject  those  amendments,  do 
it  on  some  ground  common  to  all,  and  not  insulting  to 
the  free  States.  For,  though  you  cannot  advance  this 
period,  yet  it  is  impolitic  to  raise  passions,  which  might 
embitter  it,  when  it  does  come.  1  ask  gentlemen  from 
the  States  having  this  peculiar  population,  to  disclaim, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Mitchell,)  has 
done,  this  objection  of  my  colleague  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Mass:ichusetts,  (Mr. 
Everett,)  has  unburthened  his  mind  upon  this  subjec*, 
where  I  have  never  felt  a  burthen.  As  the  propositiouj 
which  he  has  asserted,  may  be  applied  to  my  children, 
I  vr  11  repeat  to  deny  it.  1  will  employ  his  own  word". 
I  know  I  have  them  nearly,  and  1  believe  entirely 
correct.  He  says ;  "  Slavery,  domestic  slavery,  say 
what  men  will,  is  a  condition  of  life  as  clearly  as  any 
other  defendable  by  religion,  morality,  and  national 
l^w,  or  international  law."  I  deny  it.  My  religion  will 
be  found  in  the  example  and  precepts  of  the  Savior  of 
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the  World,  including  in  them  the  best  system  of  morals ; 
and  my  international  law  on  this  subject  is  written  iu 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  What  a  doctrine  haS 
the  gentleman  adopted !  Let  not  the  master  lay  this  propo- 
sition to  his  heart  to  give  it  ease.  It  should  be  more  dread- 
ful to  him,  than  to  the  slave.  It  frees  none,  and  may  bind 
all !  The  toil-worn  slave  may  not  dread  it,  but  it  may  be 
pushed  to  the  master  himself.  Is  this  doctrine  to  be  the 
practice  of  this  Coalition  Administration,in  which  the  gen- 
tleman tells  us,  it  is  honorable  for  any  man  to  serve  ?  For 
my  country  I  hope,  and  will  believe  not.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble doctrine.  It  has  enslaved  Asia,  and  depopulated 
the  fairest  parts  of  the  earth.  Desolation  marks  its  pro- 
gress. And  if  msz^/ar  Hay ti  be  odious,  is  contiitental  B3iV' 
bary  less  so— where  he,  who  on  one  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  a  master,  on  the  other  is  a  slave,  doomed  to 
servitude,  "  where  hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all, 
but  torture  without  end  still  urges." 

Having  said  this,  as  an  answer  to  the  gentleman's  pro- 
position, let  me  add,  what  I  think  useful.  Jieligiorit  mo- 
rality,  and  national  lato— forbid^  not  slavery  only — forbid^ 
not  domestic  slavery  o\\\y —forbid  the  citizens  of  one 
sovereign  State  to  interfere  with,  and  disturb  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  another— /or6/f/  the  neglect  of  self- 
reformation,and  a  hypocritical  pretence  to  reform  others, 
who  have  never  offended.  Slavery  is  an  evil-— it  is  a 
domestic  evil ;  and  must  be  reformed  and  removed  by 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  society  in  which  it  may  be 
found. 

The  gentlemen  from  the  South  may  be  well  informed 
as  to  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil;  and  yet  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  have  them  come  into  New  York  to  teach  us 
bow  to  dispose  •  f  the  few  that  remain  to  us  of  ih  s  un- 
fortunate race,  and  I  feel  as  little  disposed  to  travel  after 
these  evils.  Every  society  must  reform  its  own  abuses; 
and  if  evils  are  neglected,  the  society  must  and  will  suf- 
fer the  consequences.  I  would  say  to  the  Virginian,  the 
Carolinian,  the  Georgian — rely  upon  your  own  w  sdom, 
and  your  own  jasfce ;  if  you  have  evils,  reform  ihem  ; 
rely  upon  yourselves.  Aids  are  promised,  but  never  look 
to  *•  Rome'*  for  aids.  You  are  sovereign  States — the 
aids  may  not  arrive  in  time.  In  a  single  day,  in  a  ser- 
vile war,  the  tables  may  be  turned;  awd,  when  the  aids 
shall  come,  you  may  be  stretched  on  the  earth — a  sable 
sovereignty  may  wave  its  sceptre  over  your  wives  and 
your  children,  and  power  may  repeat  to  them,  •'  Slave«. 
ry,  domestic  slavery,  my  xnhat  men  wil(,  is  a  condition  of 
2# 
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life,  as  easily,  as  any  others  to  be  defended  by  morality^ 
religion,  national  law,  or  interna  ional  law.'* 

But  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Storrs)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Everett)  com- 
plain that  the  amendments  sought,  do  not  provide  for  an 
equal  apportionment  of  political  power.  If  these  gen- 
tlemen believe  that  the  apportionment  of  political  power 
established  by  the  Consti  ution,  ought  to  be  changed,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  express  my  views  on  the  subject 
when  they  propose  their  amendment.  As  no  one  makes 
such  a  proposal,  it  seeiijs  not  desired.  The  present  a- 
mendmeni  does  not  propose  to  disturb  the  apportion- 
ment made  by  the  Constitution  to  the  respective  States ; 
It  does  provide  for  the  equal  and  proper  distribution  oi 
this  power  among  those  by  and  for  whom  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. To  disturb  the  apportionment  among  the 
5tites  would,  probably,  defeat  the  amendment.  If  car- 
ried here,  it  would  be  lost  in  the  States.  I  desire  to 
adopt  some  amendments,  to  remedy  the  evils  complain- 
ed of  and  severely  felt ;  and  the  ones  under  coiisidera- 
tion  are  safe,  practicable,  easy,  right,  and  generous. 

Another  argument  is  urged  against  the  amendments; 
We  are  told  that  they  will  destroy  State  rights.  State 
rights  are  dear  to  me,  and  I  respect  them  ;  but,  what  have 
they  to  do  with  this  c^uestion»  unless,  like  slavery,  they 
are  to  be  urged  into  every  debate  ?  They  cannot  be 
preserved  by  mere  theories,  contradicted  by  practice, 
I  will  not  contend  about  rules  of  construction  ;  while 
you  refute  one,  another  more  pernicious  is  adopted  in 
practice.  Let  this  Government  exercise  the  least  power 
which  can  effect  ihe  cons'ituiional  end  of  its  establish-- 
ment,  and,  in  nothing  affect  splendor,  and  State  rights 
will  be  secure.  But,  when  the  powers  of  this  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  extended,  what  do  we  hear  about  State 
rights  ?  When  this  Government  desire  to  incorporate  a 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  has  carried  the  ramparts  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  to  construct  canals ;  to  send  a  mission  to  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations  ;  to  exercise  a  guardianship  over  Indian 
tribes,  vs^ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  States-^which 
were  independent  sovereignties  before  this  Government 
was  in  being— do  we,  then,  hear  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  States?"  On  these  subjects,  and  others,  where  con- 
struction is  employed  to  extend  the  powers  of  this  Houses 
the  propositions  are  not,  like  these,  to  be  sent  to  the 
States  for  approbation.  There,  where  you  are  not 
'abligedto  consult  the  States,  you  might  well  be  jealous 
of  State  rights -yet,  who  defends  them  ?  But,  sir,  when 
It  IS  proposed  to  touch  Sie  political  power  of  ti^rs  HocesPo.^ 
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then»  and  not  till  then,  are  State  rights  endangerecf. 
"When  this  House  is  called  upon  to  j?ive  up  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  the  power  of  choosing"  a  President,, 
then  we  are  alarmed  with  the  cry  oi  Staie  rights.  The 
question  is  nut  between  this  Government  and  the  States. 
No,sir,it  is  between  this  Houses  holdifigiSind  the  Citizens  of 
the  United  States,  demanding^  the  power  to  elect  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Union.  If  the  small  States  are  endanger- 
ed, will  they  not  discover  it  and  reject  the  amend- 
ments ?  If  the  rights  of  the  large  States  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, will  they  not  foresee  it>  and  secure  their  rights, 
by  refusing  to  adopt  the  amendments  ?  The  States  do  not 
choose  a  Pr  sident  here  ;  it  is  this  House  who  elect  him. 
The  large  State  s  cannot  value  a  right  so  perfectly  worth- 
less. My  colleague,  (Mr.  Storks)  who  opposes  the 
amendments,  out  of  regard  to  State  rights,  will,  I  hope»- 
aid  us  to  send  the  amendments  to  the  States,  that  they* 
may  judge  for  themselves.  The  States  will  take  care  of 
their  own  rights,  when  the  question  comes  before  them. 
I  must  notice  the  inconsistency  of  these  arguments  of 
my  colleague,  (Mr*^  Storrs.)  The  small  States  and  the 
s  ave  States  are  to  be  terrified  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ments, because  they  may  diminish  their  power,  and  give 
it  to  the  large  States;  and  the  free  States  are  told,  they 
should  demand  more,  to  excite  the  eagerness  of  contest. 
This  may  be  a  good  mode  to  defeat  any  amendment.  I 
will  not  be  tempted  by  it,  and  I  trust  this  Ho-use  will  not.- 
J\t\  us  be  content  with  what  is  pi  acticable.  Let  us  find 
a  remedy  for  evils  which  do  exist.  Why  create  others  ? 
My  colleague  (Mt.Storrs)  objects  to  theamendments^ 
that  they  will  not  save  the  minorities ;  and  gentlemen 
have  gone  into  much  mathematical  reasoning  to  prove, 
tjhat  they  tvill  ^\\e  the  election,  against  the  majority,  to 
the  minoriiy.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Storbs)  asserts,  that  a  general  district  system 
will,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  the  districis  are  lanore 
numerous  than  the  States,  produce  this  effect.  Is  this 
30  ?  For,  pushing  the  argument  to  the  extreme,  suppose 
the  districts  in  each  State  were  as  numerous  as  the  vo- 
ters in  each  State,  so  that  each  voter  would  make  a  dis- 
trict, and  that  all  the  districts  in  any  State  were  deemed 
equal  to  the  electoral  vote  fallowed  to  the  State,  and  a 
value,  in  thi:-  proportion,  should  be  fixed  upon  each  vote, 
is  it  not  certain  that  the  aggregate  from  all  the  States 
must,  in  this  manner,  express,  without  sinking  or  raising 
majorities  or  minorities  the  ^rue  state  of  the  public  judg^ 
ment  relative  to  each  candidate  i'  I  know  that  it  would  5 
sud  that  a  system  can,  ia  this  way,   be  formedj  why:b> 
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without  disturbing-  the  present  apportionment  of  polity 
cal  power  among- the  States  on  this  subject,  would  be 
mathematically  correct,  whether  the  States  allowed  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  their  citizens  to  vote  in  any 
district,  as  all  their  votes  would  be  equal  to  the  numeri- 
cal value  of  the  vote  of  that  District.  I  do  not  desire  so 
much  mathematics  in  a  political  constitution  ;  but  the 
remarks  are  proper  to  correct  the  error  of  those  who 
think,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  would 
make  the  Constitution  worse,  instead  of  better. 

But,  sir,  the  present  is  a  district  system.  Each  State, 
even  with  a  general  ticket,  is  a  district;  and  these  dis- 
tricts are  entirely  unequal  in  the  political  power  vested 
in  them — in  some  three,  others  nine,  and  others  twenty- 
eight,  or  thirty-six  electoral  votes.  Hence,  the  minority 
in  one  of  these  large  States,  may  exceed  all  the  majori- 
ties in  many  of  the  small  ones  ;  and  the  States  are  so 
few,  that  there  is  not  a  reasonable  probability  that,  in 
practice,  there  will  be  a  minority  in  one  State  lo'st  for  a 
candidate,  which  will  be  balanced  by  a  minority  lost  for 
another,  in  sqme  other  State.  But,  if  you  increase  the 
number  of  districts  to  261,  each  equal  in  political  power,, 
the  strong  and  reasonable  probability  is,  that,  in  prac- 
tice, what  will  be  lost  for  one  candidate,  in  one  district, 
will  be  counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  loss  for  each 
of  the  other  candidates  in  some  other  district — making 
the  practice  sufficiently  correct  to  express  the  public 
judgment. 

If  we  regard  not  what  is  probable,  but  what  is  possible, 
I  ask,  can  any  mode  of  conducting  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion be  devised,  by  which  a  President  will  be  more  like- 
ly to  be  elected,  by  the  approbation  of  fewer  of  the  citi- 
zens, than  by  the  present  ?  In  the  election,  so  far  as  it  is 
CO  'ducted  in  the  colleges,  whatever  the  system  of  the 
State  may  be,  yet  that  system,  and  the  combined  vote  of 
the  State,  is,  in  every  part  of  it,  conducted  on  princi- 
ples subject  to  every  censure  which  can  be  applied  to 
any  possible  district  system.  Every  thing  is  unequal, 
and  defeats  all  reasonable  probabilities  If  the  elt  ctoie 
are  appointed  by  the  voters,  (and  when  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  will  be  the  same:  f  r  the  appointing  power  is 
then  elected  much  in  the  same  manner)  either  by  dis- 
tricts or  a  general  ticket,  the  college  may  be  the  result 
of  the  vote  of  a  minority  of  the  State,  ev.Mi  in  districts 
where  a  plurality  can  elect.  In  the  large  States,  a  ge- 
neral ticket  majority  is  impossible — there  would  be  no 
election.  Out  of  137,000  voters  in  New  York,  whose 
ojjjinions  have  been  clearly  expressed  on  this  point,  not 
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one  thousand  believe  tliat  a  g-eneral  ticket,  with  a  ma- 
jority necessary  to  the  choice  of  a!i  elector,  is  possible. 
The  general  ticket  must  then  be  by  pluralities ;  and 
there  may  be,  not  only  three,  four,  or  five  Presidential 
candidates,  but  each  of  these  may  have  more  than  one 
set  of  candidates  for  the  college ;  and  the  college  would 
probably  be  chosen  by  a  small  minority  of  the  State* 

When  by  this  mode  the  election  comes  to  this  House, 
here  the  case  is  the  same. 

Representatives  in  this  House  are  elected  in  the  States 
by  a  plurality  of  votes.  If  a  general  ticket  (not  common) 
be  adopted,  the  Kepresentative  will  be  elected  by  a  plu 
lality  over  two,  three,  or  more  candidates.  It  will  be  ihe 
same,  and  worse,  if  he  is  chosen  by  a  plurality  in  his  dis- 
trict, against  several  candidates,  each  having  nearly  as 
many  votes  as  himself.  He  comes  her?-  on  the  votes  of 
the  few — *•  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket" — a  handful  of 
the  moral  force  and  intelligence  of  his  district  or  State'.- 
Tbis  House  is  composed  of  hoo  hundred  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers, and  of  these,  thirty-t-wo^  so  chosen,  may  elect  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Is  this  a  privilege  valu-" 
able  to  the  smal?  States?  If  they  think  so,  they  will  re- 
tain it.  But  the  administration  they  make  by  this  powers 
must  be  supported  by  the  force  and  intelligence  of  a 
majority  of  the  People,  or  it  cannot  proceed.  Can  any 
administration  stand,  which  is  opposed,  not  by  force,  but 
by  the  moral  force,  numbers,  and  intelligence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States?  No,  sir; 
the  privilege  of  making  an  administration  in  this  way^ 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  should  be  the  'esult 
of  the  wishes  of  a  majority,  is  nothing  worth,  ought  not 
to  be  prized,  and  is  of  little  value.-  To  lose  it,  is  to 
lose  nothing.  It  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unequal.  It  disre* 
gards  the  moral  force  of  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  pa- 
triotism, of  vast  numbers,  and  cannoi  be  sustained. 

\'i\  my  reflections  upon  the  subject  of  these  amend- 
ments, I  have  found,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  districts,  equal  in  political 
power,  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  large 
States,  and  the  safety  of  the  small  ones,  and  is  desired. 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  hope  to  ex- 
hibit the  proofs  upon  this  subject,  so  as  to  induce,  as 
well  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Evkrett) 
as  the  committee,  to  give  their  support  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Without  the  amendments,  you  force  the  large  States 
to  cojisolidatein  ihe'ir  electo7^al power,  and  you  f/rzre  them 
into  coalitions,  to  enable  the  moral  force  and  intelligence 
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of  the  People  to  choose  their  President.  1  do  not 
threaten  the  evil.  It  will  come.  Some  States,  now 
small  in  their  numbers,  will  increase.  '!  heir  fertile  and 
extended  territories  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  populous.. 
They  xvilljom  the  coalition.  Every  man,  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted wit!i  the  affairs  of  life,  must  anticipate  these 
things.  It  is  vain  to  pretend  to  deny  or  conceal  them. 
They  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  stiue  of  things.  The 
same  circumstances  wll  oblige  the  large  States,  in  the 
me;tsures  necessary  to  secure  their  one  vote  in  this  House, 
tx)  consolidate  in  theiP  representation  in  Coji^^ress.  What 
will  be  ihe  consequencf  s  ?  I  will  not  attempt  to  enu- 
merate the  evils  I  dread  ;  but  they  will  be  more  terrible 
thai)  the  fancied  political  distractions  of  New  YorW,  so 
St  'ongjy  deprecated  by  my  honorable  colleague  (Mr. 
Stohrs.) 

I  *  h:s  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  he  has  alluded  to 
the  "  political  distractions"  of  New  York,  rejoiced  at  the 
abolition  of  her  Council  of  Appointment,  though  he  dis- 
likes amending  constitutions.  He  has  denounced  **  tWfi 
Caucus  System'*  of  the  State,  and  represents,  as  still 
more  odious,  the  caucus  system  which  will  grow  up  in 
districts.  He  denies  that  the  People  of  that  State  have 
given  judgment  in  favor  of  the  District  System;  and  he 
declares  the  adoption  of  that  system  by  that  State,  while 
others  do  not,  "  an  act  of  i'oxitical  suicide."  The 
history  of  the  State  will  vindicate  her  old  constitution 
and  her  council  of  appointment,  and  the  abolition  of 
both  ;  will  vindicate  her  parties,  her  caucus  system,  her 
judgment,  and  her  **  District  System,'*  and  will  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  establishing  a  general  system  of  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States. 

Her  old  Constitution  was  framed  by  our  ancestors, 
amidst  the  perils  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  child  of  a 
caucus,  and  carried  the  State  safe  to  independence.  The 
Council  of  Appointment  was  wisely  intended  to  secure 
the  due  execution  of  her  laws,andto  exclude  disaffection, 
then  existing,  from  executive  offices.  It  supported  the 
S'ate  in  its  first  controversy  with  England,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  patriot  citizen,  whose  death  will  long  be  la- 
mented, it  gave  strength  and  security  to  the  Union  in 
the  late  war.  But,  when  the  population  of  the  State  had 
increased  to  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  people, 
and  its  patronage  to  more  than  a  million  a  year,  (though 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Everett,  tells 
us  the  President  can  only  appoint  our  Librarian)  then, 
sir,  it  became  too  heavy  for  the  feeble  arm  of  the  Coun- 
cil.   The  Council  could  not  know  the  character  of  the 
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applicants  for  office.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Clinton,  re- 
commended the  call  of  a  convention.  Instantly,  the  re- 
publican party  adopted  the  recommendation,  and  carried 
the  measure.  Then,  as  now,  a  contest  ensued,  I  aided 
in  that  effort.  A  convention  was  called  ;  the  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  ;  the  Council  of  Appointment  was 
abohshed,  and  the  power  of  appointment  distribut- 
ed and  placed  in  other  hands  ;  the  rigfit  of  suffrage  was 
extended  ;  a  new  judiciary  was  provided,  better  suited 
to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  State;  and  a  completion  of 
her  canals  was  secured  by  the  Constitution  itself.  It 
was  approved  by  the  People.  This  amendnrient  of  the 
Constitution  produced  in  that  State,  what  the  successful 
issue  of  the  late  war  did  in  the  Union  :  an  over-grown 
condition  of  the  republican  party,  and  made  it  too  large 
to  remain  long  united.  Her  caucus  system,  so  denounc- 
ed,  originated  in  the  Revolution.  It  framed  the  Consti- 
tuiion  itself,  and  conducted  the  State  safely  through  that 
dreadful  struggle.  It  was  then  bated  by  the  Tories,  and 
has  been  complained  of  by  men  whose  ambition  outruns 
the  public  judgment  in  its  desires  for  office. 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  hated  Caucus  System  ?  The  Ci- 
tizens assemble  in  their  towns,  and  discuss  public  mea- 
sures and  public  men.  They  choose  their  delegates  to 
represent  their  jur'gments  in  their  county  conventions*. 
Warm  from  their  hands,  they  express,  strongly,  the 
judgments  of  the  People.  The  county  conventions  send 
delegates  to  those  of  the  Senate  districts,  and  to  the 
State  caucuses.  If  they  expressed  less  of  the  sense  of 
the  Peoplet  politicians  m:ght  desire  them  more  ,•  but  no 
man  can  be  found  who  will,  in  these  caucuses  or  out  of 
them,  entirely  disregard  Hie  judgments  of  the  People. 
They  are  a  most  powerful  and  practical  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  freemen,  who  will  be  heard,  and 
will  be  understood.  I  see,  among  my  colleagues,  a  man 
(Gen.  Van  Rensselaer)  of  the  strictest  honor,  most  un- 
deviating  rectitude,  and  humane  liberality,  1  have  seen 
him  most  manfully  supported,  and  as  manfully  opposed, 
by  this  caucus  system,  for  the  Executive  Chair  of  the 
State ;  and  I  know  that  his  honorable  mind  would  not 
consent  to  the  aid  of  improper  means.  All  the  great 
men  of  the  State  have  been  supported  by  it,  not,  as  my 
colleague  supposes,  "wanting  principle  and  seeking 
bread,*'  but  serving  their  country.  This  caucus  ss  stem 
is  the  instrument  of  the  public  judgment,  and  has  been 
employed  in  every  thing.  «'he  public  judgment  it  ex- 
pressed,made  the  State,  framed  the  Constituiion*  amend- 
ed it,  abolished  the  Council  of  Appointment^  enacted  her 
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rawSjCStablished  her  common  schools  and  school  fund,  en- 
dowed her  academies  and  colleges,  and  secured  the  com- 
pletion of  her  grand  canals  It  is  the  instrument  of  the  pub- 
lic judgment,  and  that  Judgment  is  the  life  and  being  of 
the  Sta^e,  and  performs  all  her  acts.  Every  parly  in  the 
State  has  used,  and  will  ust-  it,  however  it  may  be  de- 
nounced here.  I  know  that  this  instrument  will  be 
brought  to  operate  on  this  very  question.  One  million 
six  hundred  thousand  People  will  not  be  content  to  see 
the  Presidential  election  taken  from  them,  and  brought 
here.  They  will  not  consent  that  their  force,  their  in- 
telUgence,  their  political  power,  shall  be-  reduced  to  a 
single  vote  in  this  House.  The  powers  of  this  Govern- 
ment must  be  distributed  and  exercised  among  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  respective  "states,  in  a  proportion,  something 
like  the  moral  force  of  numbers  and  intelligence.  Even 
my  honorable  colleague  himself,  (Mr.  Stores)  in  his 
practice,  contradicts  his  theory.  He  never  declined  the 
support  of  a  caucus.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  condemn- 
ing his  own  acts,  but  I  like  his  example  belter  than  his 
precept  on  this  subject,  and  justify  myself  against  his 
censures  by  the  acts  of  a  great  man. 

I  have  never,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  in  a  Congressional 
Caucus,  and  am  not,  therefore,  bound  to  defend  it.  But 
I  desire  to  compare  the  nomination  of  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, by  such  a  caucus,  with  the  election  ot  a  President 
by  this  House.  In  a  caucus,  the  respective  States  are 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  population,  as  they 
are  in  the  Legislation  of  this  Government.  The  caucus 
must  act  openly,  publish  their  iiames  and  proceedings, 
and  the  whole  is  subject  to  the  review,  the  condemna- 
tion, or  approval  of  the  People.  Gentlemen  may  make 
promises,  and  feel  hopes  ;  but  all  is  contingent,  uncer- 
tain, and  dependent  upon  the  approbation  of  the  People. 
The  Election  in  this  House  is  by  the  delegation  from 
States.  The  delegation  from  each  State  has  one  vote. 
The  Election  is  by  ballot,  and  every  man  may  shroud 
himself  in  his  owri  secrets;  it  is  final  and  the  People 
cannot  review  or  defeat  it.  It  is  certain,  and  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  bargain  ;  and  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
modes  may  be  preferr«d,  as  an  opportunity  for  a  secure 
coniract  may  be  deprecaed  or  desired. 

Sir,  I  must  here  felicitate  my  honorable  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  McDuffie.)  He  speaks  kindly  of 
a  Caucus,  under  ihe  name  of  a  Convention,  to  nominate 
a  Presidtn'ial  candidate  and  keep  the  Election  out  of 
this  House.  It  v*gs  a  Caucus,  sir,  that  nominated  Mr. 
Jefferson — and  let  us  still  call  it  a  Caucus,  The  honora- 
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ale  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Evbhett)  also 
speaks  kindly  of  a  Caucus,  and  truly  estim^A^tes  its  moral 
f'jrce.  Th)s  looks  like  a  return  to  former  practices.— 
^hall  vehave  two  Caucuses — one  at  the  Palac^and  one 
in  this  Hall  ?  The  American  People  will  then  come  in 
and  decide  the  controversy. 

In  1823,  politicians  at  Washington,  f  they  could  not 
secure,  desired  to  divide  the  Electoral  V"te  of  that  State. 
This  desire  ofthe  ^'Informal  Conferences"  herf ,  reached 
the  State.  The  law  (.f  the  State,  vesting  the  power  of 
appointment  in  the  Legislature,  was  enacted  in  1792, 
and  had  been  re-enacted  and  amended,  and  practised 
under,  for  thirty  years,  by  all  parties.  The  vote  of  the 
State,  had  been  given  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  a  majO' 
rity,  and  little  discussion  had  ever  taken  place — some 
had,  on  the  most  expedient  mode  of  making  the  appoint- 
ment of  Electors.  The  population  of  the  State  had 
swelled  from  300,000,  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  the  College  had  increased  from  six  lo  thirty-six*  On 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  tb,e  State  Legislature,  in 
1824,  a  Representative,  (Mr,  Wheaton,)  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  mtroduced  his  Electoral  bill — a  long  debate 
took  place,  in  which,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  every  ar- 
gument which  wisdom  or  folly  could  suggest,was  advanc- 
ed and  exhausted  The  Mouse  agreed  upon,  and  sent 
their  bill  to  the  senate  It  was  referred,  re^ort^d  on, 
and  debated.     They  did  not  pass  it. 

What  did  they  do  ?  They  did  not  pass  a  law,  vesting 
in  the  voters  the  appointment  of  Presidential  Electors. 
ISToj  sir,  before  the  People  had  given  any  judgment  on 
the  subject,  while  the  whole  evidence  lay  confused  in 
contradictory  reports,  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  they 
declined  to  pass  the  bill,  just  as  my  colleague,  (Mr. 
Stobrs)  after  the  most  solemn  judgment  of  the  People 
of  that  State,  now  does,  and  endeavors  to  persuade  the 
Hou^e  and  her  delegation  lodo:  for  reasons  of  Stat^ 
rights  and  political  expediency  refused,  as  he  asks  us  to 
refuse,  to  place  the  power  of  electing  a  President  in  the 
hands  ofthe  People.  I  admire  the  virtue  with  which 
he  maintains  his  own  present  judgment,  and  nobly  dis- 
regards that  ofthe  State.  He  dem-unces  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  1824,  as  ^^rtsurpers?**  They  declined 
this  act  beforfv  judgment;  and  I  ask  him,  whether,  since 
the  People  have  given  judgment,  his  argument  may  not 
deserve  the  epithet  of  "usurper}**  I  ask  it,  not  to  re- 
flect injuriously  upon  him,  but  kindly  to  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  does  not  desire  us  to  do,  after  the  People  have 
given  judgment  in  its  favor,  the  very  thing  for  the  doii>g' 
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of  which,  before  that  judgment,  he  denounces  others  as 
usurpers  P     He  surely  does. 

My  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Storrs)  exulted  at 
the  imaginary  destruction  of  the  New  York  Caucus 
system.  Sir,  it  is  not  destroyed.  The  Legislative  Cau- 
cus of  1824,  nominated  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, and  adjourned  in  April.  From  that  day  forth,  the 
Electoral  law,  (a  majority,  general  ticket  bill,  for  which 
)ess  that  one  thousand  of  the  one  hundred  andthirty-se- 
ven  thousand  voters  of  the  State  have  voted,)  the  Electo- 
ral law  was  pushed,  debated,  and  discussed,  until,  in 
September,  a  mighty  State  Caucus,  under  the  name  of  a 
Conveiiition,met  at  Utica — speeches  were  made — repor- 
ters were  employed — the  Electoral  law  was  again  discus- 
sed. The  Caucus  nominated  candidates  for  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor.  Then  it  was,  that  politicians, 
(and  there  will  be  some  such  in  a  society  so  numerous 
as  ours)  changed  their  politics  "more  frequently  tlian  a 
decent  man  does  his  shirt.'*  The  constituents  of  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  Storks)  were,  many  of  them,  friendly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  present  incumbent,  and  being  a 
manufacturing  district,  many  of  them  strongly  favored 
the  claims  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  opposed  the 
Utica  Caucus,  by  the  aid  of  which,  my  honorable  col- 
league from  New  York,  (Mr.  Stowhs)  secured  his  elec- 
tion; but  my  honorable  fiiend  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  (Mr.  Cambheleng)  was  not  a  candidate  favored 
by  this  caucus.  He  was  supported  by  a  Caucus  of  differ- 
ent politics — neither  is  destroyed.  It  was  Caucus  against 
Caucus — Greek  against  Greek. 

Yes,  sir,  there  was  a  revolution  in  the  State.  The 
*'  informal  conference  system"  here,  found  the  elector- 
al vote  of  that  State,  not  where  it  now  i  ,  safe  in  the 
districts.  That  system  aided  in  that  revolution.  Go 
back  ten  years.  If  this  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
1814,  it  would  have  shaken  this  Union  to  its  centre.  A 
few  days  since,  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Hous- 
ton) called  us  bac-i  to  that  eventful  period  in  our  histo- 
ry. If  this  sudden  revolution,  at  which  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Storrs)  rejoices,  had  then  taken  place,  who  would 
have  saved  you  ?  You  would  have  been  saved  ;  the 
Senate  of  the  State  stood  firm,  and,  aided  by  their  cau- 
cus system,  Repubhcans  and  American  Federalists  would 
have  defended  the  Repubhc. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  to  shew  you,  sir,  that 
the  district  system  was  well  understood  and  well  consid- 
ered, by  the  People  of  that  State.  A  season  of  tranquil- 
lity, favorable  to  a  correct  judgment,  not  an  apathy  of 
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the  public  mind,  ensued.  At  the  January  ssssioii  of'tlie 
State  Legislature,  1825,  the  Governor  recommended 
the  general  ticket  system.  The  patriots,  returned  by 
that  election,  wliich  gave  my  coil-ague  (^Iv.  ■i'TOURs) 
liis  seat,  alter  debate  and  deliberation,  excepting  only 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  pass'^d  the  district  bill  which  I  iL.ve  be- 
fore stated,  agreeing  with  the  judgment  oi  the  Senate. 
is  this  no  judgment  on  the  subject  ? 

But,  sir,  if  the  whole  representation  of  the  State  should 
concur  with  my  col  eague,  (Mr.  Storks)  and  declare 
that  the  adoption  of  that  system  by  the  Stat  ,  while  either 
States  do  not  adopt  it,  is  **an  act  of  political  suicide  :'* 
the  question  would  still  recur  to  every  honoroble  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  What  has  the  People  of  the  State 
adj ndged  on  this  subject  ?  The  opinion  of  her  thirty- 
four  Reprsentatives  here,  if  it  contradicted  her  own, 
would  weigh  nothing  in  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
You  see  under  what  circumstances  stie  formed  and  ma- 
tured her  judgment.  The  Question  F^aw  of  that  State 
had  been  passed,  in  the  November  session,  1824.  A 
subsequent  law  had  secured  to  the  People  the  district 
system.  Those  who  desired  a  change  would  be  eager 
to  vote;  but  those  who  did  not,  considere  i  the  system 
"by  districts,"  established  by  law,  and  what  have  they 
said  in     ovember,  1825  ? 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  thought  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Stuhhs)  as  erroneous  in  his  facts,  as  he  was  unhap- 
py in  his  conclusions.  He  stated  that  there  were  about 
three  hundred  thousand  voters  in  the  State  returned  by 
tht  census.  Why  look  to  the  census  for  the  number  of 
voters  to  determine  this  question  ?  In  the  contested 
election  of  1824,  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  votes 
were  taken  I  speak  from  recollection — I  think  the 
number  about  196,000— and  it  was  less  tha'i  200,001). 

My  honorable  colleague  (Mr,  Stours)  stated  that  the 
whole  number  o;  votes  given  in  favor  of  the  district  sys- 
tem was  about  47,000;  (I  took  down  his  numbers,  J  that 
the  votesgiven  fi>r  the  general  ticket  were  43,000;  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  given,  ninety  thousand,  and  the 
majority  for  districts,  four  thousand.  In  the  ^tate  pa- 
per, the  Albany  Argus  of  December  13,  1825,  is  an  of- 
ficial copy  of  the  canvass.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
taken  on  this  question  /  was  not  ninety,  but  one  hundred 
a7id  thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty.  In 
making  the  canvass,  every  vote  and  every  return  in 
which  there  is  an  error,  even  of  a  letter,  are  rejected. 
Of  these  votes  by  the  canvass,  it  is  stated,  that  there 
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•^tve  "  by  districts"  66,324.  **JPy  s^eneral  ticket  im^- 
jority,"  941;  "by  general  ticket  plurality,"  56,801. 
Giving  to  the  district  system  over  both  general  tickets, 
a  majority,  not  of  four  thousand,  but  of  eiglit  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two.  Is  tliii  no  judgment  f 
And  if  the  canvass  be  corrected,  by  adding  to  those  al- 
k)wed  only  such  as  are  most  evidently  intended  tor  the 
distrit  system,  havuig  **  District"  written  upon  them,  and 
gi^  ing  all  others  to  the  ge  ^eral  ticket,  however  intend- 
ed— and  there  as  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  district 
System  of  14,336  votes  out  of  137,840,  being  a  propor- 
tion greater  tha  was  ever  given  on  any  question  in 
the   State  -  Is  this  no  judgment  ? 

I  have  expr  ssed  my  approbation  of  the  independence 
with  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stohrs) 
asserts  his  own  conscientious  judgment  on  this  subject. 
As  the  resolutions  are  not  definitive  of  the  question  j  as 
the  resolutions,  when  approved  by  this  House,  are  only 
a  proposal  to  amend,  and  not  an  amendment;  as  his  ob- 
fections  lie  mostly  to  the  rights  of  tlie  States;  I  will  ask 
my  colleague  to  give  us  his  aid  in  proposing  them  to 
those  whose  riglits  he  desires  to  preserve.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  i)is  constituents,  men  active  and  intelligent,  de- 
sire the  district  system.  That  majority  is  more  thao 
four  thousand  of  them.  Will  be  not  allow  some'hing 
for  their  delioerate  and  respectable  judgment,  and  aid 
us  with  his  vote,  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  States, 
that  his  constituents  may  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  by  th  respective  States?  How  could  I  return  tO 
mine — to  the  mt  n  who  gave  me  my  political  being— a 
majority  of  more  than  a  th  usand  of  whom  concur  in 
supporting  the  district  system,  if  I  felt  myself  obliged  to 
forego  their  wants,  their  necessities,  and  their  opinion^? 
I  say  it  kindly,  1  will  yet  hope  for  his  aid. 

I  have  made  these  r  marks  to  shew  the  judgment  of 
New  York  in  favor  of  the  district  system,  for  herself, 
even  while  other  States  do  not  adopt  it.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  ageneral  district  system,  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  there  never  has  been  b  t  one  opinion  in 
the  Slate,  and  that  in  fivor  of  the  system.  On  this 
question,  the  majority  in  that  State  is  aim  st  kntihk  and 
TOTAL.  In  all  the  debates,  newspapers,  handbills,  pub- 
lic speeches,  and  private  conversations,  had  upon  the 
subject  of  the  electoral  vote,  all,  all, — as  well  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  district  system  (or  the  State* 
while  othe's  do  not  adopt  it,  as  those  in  favor  of  the 
general  ticket,  while  the  United  States  are  not  dis» 
tj-icte^— ALi,  cftll  for  a  uniform  district  system.     lap- 
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peal  to  my  colleagues.  Therp  never  has  been  any 
thing  in  any  ^wo,  and,  I  believe,  there  never  has  been 
any  thing  said  or  done  in  any  one  district  of  the  State, 
implying  a  dislike,  or  even  a  doubt,  on  this  question. 
In  the  late  contest,  it  was  the  def'ided  opinion  of  all 
her  Governors  and  all  her  public  officers.  Among  the 
citizens,  it  was  said,  on  the  one  side,  "if  you  district  the 
State,  while  others  do  not,  you  take  away  the  induce- 
ment to  the  United  ^  tates  for  establishing  a  uniform 
district  system  in  the  several  States  ;**  on  the  other,  it 
was  said,  *'let  us  do  righ'  ;  the  district  system  is  best,  is 
safest  for  all ;  let  us  adopt  it,  and  incline,  by  our  exam- 
ple, rather  than  threaten  by  our  attitude.'*  New  Y  rk 
is  just  and  generous  in  this  course.  She  desires  that 
the  electoral  vote  may  be  placed  where  it  shall  be  safe 
and  useful  to  all,  in  the  hands  of  the  People  in  districts. 
She  feels  that  this  is  necessary  for  ihe  safety  of  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Committee  will  follow  me  through 
my  remarks,  {  will  shew  that  New  York  is  not  mistaken 
in  her  judgment  on  this  subject.  She  has  good  reasons 
for  it ;  and  these  will  be  felt  in  many  other  States  before 
their  population  shall  equal  our  numbers.  I  hope  the 
large  'tates,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  happy  climate,  will 
soon  be  peopled  4  and  then,  sir,  they  mnst  feel  that  these 
amendments  are  necessary. 

That  State,  sir,  irom  the  East  end  of  Long  Island, 
through  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  to  her  West" 
ern  bounds,  is  more  than  six  hundred  miles  long:  she 
has,  under  her  new  Constitution,  'wo  or  tiiree  hundred 
thousand  voters  She  has  fifry-five  counties,  divided  into 
thirty-one  Cong'^essional  districts,  and  more  than  six 
hundred  towns,  and  upwards  of  a  milUon  and  a  half  of 
People.  If,  then,  in  the  Presidential  election,  there  are 
four  or  five  c  andidates,  for  each  of  these  there  must, 
with  the  general  ticket,  be  a  ticket  of  thirty-six  elec- 
tors. To  make  these  tickets,  there  must  be  four  town 
meetings  in  each  of  these  six  hundre  1  towns,  four  coun- 
ty conventions  in  each  of  these  fifty-five  counties,  four 
great  State  conventions,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight delegates,  each  to  meet  in  the  same,  or  a  dif- 
ferent city,  about  the  same  time.  What  immense  masses 
of  political  power  !  Once  in  motion,  can  they  be  staid 
or  directed,  even  by  the  mighty  strength  of  the  People  ? 
1  know  what  it  is.  It  is  easy  to  say  the  State  can  employ 
a  general  ticket ;  but  is  it  so  ?  Who  will  make  up  these 
grand  county  and  State  nominating  caucuses?  None 
but  the  most  wealthy.  The  election  must  be  given  up 
Co  the  rich.  The  industrious,— the  farmer,  mechanicj 
3* 
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and  laborer, — will  not,  cannot,  eng-age  in  these  expensive 
political  operations.  The  whole  must  be  done  by  ^-en- 
tlemen.  But  I  had  rather  trust  the  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  laborer,  in  these  matters,  relating  to  niin  and  mea- 
sures. I  like  them,  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  trust- 
ed. And  when  these  gnat  conventions  meet,  the  dele- 
gates  cannot  well  know  the  character  of  the  electoral 
candidates,  and  the  convention  may  be  imposed  upon  ; 
and,  knowing-  that  the  voter  can  know  very  few,  and 
very  little  of  the  electoral  candidates,  (who  are  not  like 
Presidential  candidates  and  Governor,)  the  convention 
may  impose  upon  the  vo.er,  who,  from  these  circum- 
stances, cannot  discover,  detect,  and  punish,  the  impo- 
sition, as  he  would  do  if  attempted  in  a  district.  When 
a  voter  goes  to  the  polls,  he  is  presented  with  three  or 
four  tickets,  having  on  each  thirty-six  names,  three 
fourths  of  whom  are  perfectly  unknown  to  him.  He 
has  placed  in  his  hands  newspapers  and  handbills,  with 
cards  and  resolutions,  all  regularly  signed,  charging  this 
and  that  name  on  the  several  tickets,  with  treachery, 
underhand  dealing,  double  plots,  and  stratagems  ;  and 
when  he  looks  round,  he  can  find  no  man  that  can  give 
him  the  least  inforntation  to  aid  his  judgment.  Such  is 
the  general  ticket  system  in  a  large  State. 

I  know  the  citizens  of  New  York.  If  i  t  lligence  and 
habit  can  make  men  skilful  in  the  management  of  elec- 
tions, or  other  public  affairs,  i\\^,  citizens  of  tivat  State 
are  as  adroit  as  any  in  the  Union.  They  are  no  novices 
in  elections ;  and  a  majority  ol  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  of  its  voters,  nay,  all  of  them,  ask  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  district  system.  Will  gentlemen  re^ 
fuse,until  these  eMis  and  this  necessity  shall  reach  then: 
respective  States  ?  Are  they  not  inevitable,  if  y  u 
prosper  ? 

1  ask,  then,  what  wouH  be  the  condition  of  others,  if 
you  divide  the  United  States  into  seven  districts  P  New 
York  shall  be  one,  and  let  us  try  the  general  ticket  in 
each.  She  will  be  six  hundred  miles  long;  her  territory, 
actually  occupi  d,  will  be  as  large  as  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory in  any  of  these  great  districts  ;  her  representation 
in  this  House  ts  thirty-four,  her  college  thirty-six,  lier 
voters  two  or  three  hu -dred  thousand,  and  her  Pt^ople 
1,616,453.  The  whole  of  the  New  England  States 
will  make  a  district,  more  convenient,  in  many  re- 
spects, and  but  little  more  populous.  Take  any  four 
of  the  States  East  of  the  Hudson,  including  M  ine, 
and  the  terriiory  inhabited  will  be  less,  the  population 
less,  and  the  college  less.      I  ask  the  gentlemen  from 
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these  four  States,  whether  they  will  consent  to  be  placed 
in  one  district  with  a  general  ticket  ?  If  they  will  not 
■ — ancl£  know  they  will  not — I  ask  whether  it  is  just  to 
hold  New  York  in  her  present  situation,  and  to  offer  her 
that  ticket  ?  Will  not  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Eterett)  find,  in  our  situation,  some  rea- 
son for  an  amendment  ?  Take  the  country  North  of  the 
Ohio  River — the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri — the  two  extremes  will  be  more  distant,  the 
occupied  territory  less,  and  the  vote  and  population 
about  one'halfas  great  as  New  York.  Will  the  gentle- 
men from  these  Slates  consent  to  unite  them  into  one 
district,  with  a  general  ticket  ?  If  ihey  will  not,  will 
they  h'Jd  New  York  to  the  impracticable  difficulty  of 
a  general  ticket  system  ?  Take  the  country  South  of 
that  river — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiaita — in  which  a  pecuUar  population  renders 
the  voters  less  numerous  and  the  election  more 
managable  than  in  New  York.  The  vo  ers  and  the 
college  will  be  much  less  numerous — about  13-17ths  of 
New  York — Will  they  attempt  a  general  ticket  for  all  ? 
No,  sir.  And  where,  then,  is  the  justice  of  telling  New 
York  to  try  a  gentral  ticket,  which  you,  yourselves 
dare  notj  attempt  ?  Come  round  to  the  Sotfth,  and 
Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas  will  form  a  district  about 
equal  to  New  York,  in  the  college.  The  quahlicatioiis 
limiting  the  voters,  make  them  less  numerous  than 
ours,  and  the  state  of  their  society  affords  them  leisure 
and  opportunity.  But  will  they  consent  to  try  a  gene- 
ral ticket  for  all?  No,  sir.  Even  they  will  decline 
the  dangerous  offer,  and  leave  New  York  to  struggle. 
Wiil  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
ware, consent  to  form  one  district,  with  a  general 
ticket  ?  If  they  will  not,  with  wUat  justice  can  they  re- 
fuse to  support  the  amendments  ?  Yes,  sir,  Pennsylva- 
nia counts  her  strong  majority,  but  will  she  always  have 
it  ?  Will  Pennsylvania,.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
form  one  district,  with  a  general  ticket  ?  It  would  re- 
semble New  York  in  almost  every  thing.  But  what  be- 
comes of  their  electoral  votes  ?  Can  New  Jersey  and 
the  ci  ies  on  the  Delaware  do  nothing  to  defeat  the 
scattered  votes  of  the  distant  counties  ?  Will  none  of 
these  consent  to  try  a  general  ticket  ?  Why  then  tell 
New  York  thai  no  amendment  is  necessary  for  the 
Union  ?  Are  one-seventh  of  the  Union  to  be  left  strug- 
gling with  these  difficulties,  till  the  mischief  reaches 
your  Slates  i 
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Our  population  is  as  much  divided  in  one  part  of  the 
State  tVoin  that  in  another,  as  are  the  citizens  of  the 
States  1  have  grouped  tog-ether.  Our  traders,  indeed, 
meet  in  the  City  of  New  York,  but  our  farmers,  me- 
chanics; and  manufacturers,  reside  in  their  towns  and 
villag-es,  and  have  no  acquaintance  u  ith  distant  parts  of 
tile  State.  They  are  not  led  over  the  State  in  the 
course  of  their  business;  and  chough  I  respect  these 
traders,  yet  I  cannot  consent,  and  hope  gentlemen  will 
not  be  disposed  to  vest  the  Presidential  election  wholly 
in  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Ingebsoll) 
consoles  me  with  the  hop  ,  that  our  population  will  be- 
come more  **  assimilatedy'*  Sind  I  reply  that  the  voters 
and  population  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  what  shall 
be  our  numbers  at  the  next  Presidential  election  f 
"When  he  reminds  me  that  our  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation are  improving,  I  answer,  that  ourx)Ccupied  ter- 
ritory is  extending  over  vast  tracts  of  new  uncultivated 
lands.  The  Constitution  must  be  amended.  Will  you 
defer  it  1 11  these  evils  come  to  your  own  doors  ?  I  ad- 
vise you  to  consent  before  these  necessities  oblige  th« 
State  to  consolidate  her  po  er  in  the  election  and  le- 
gislation of  the  Republic.  She  asks  it  now.  Is  it  just 
to  refuse  ?  Does  she  not  suffer  severely  under  the  pre- 
sent Constitution  ?  Her  offer,  on  this  subject,  is  gen- 
erous and  just.     Will  the  other  States  refuse  ? 

I  insist,  sir,  that  the  amendments  p  oposed  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  election  out  of  Congress,  and  to  save 
from  total  ruin  the  chahacteb  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

W.ei),  in  1801,  the  election  came  here,  amendments 
were  proposed  and  adopted,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  event  upon  an  equality  of  votes  between  two  can- 
didates. Since  then,  this  difficulty  cou^d  not  occur  ; 
and  we  have  had  but  two  opposing  candidates  till  the 
last  Presidential  Election.  The  race  of  Revolutionary 
Patriots  are  gone — ind,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  we 
shall  have  **  Richmonds  enough"  All  seem  to  concur,  that 
hereafter  we  sliall  have  three,  four,  or  five  candidates^ 
If  the  *'  ijiformal  conference  system"  be  continued — if  no 
caU'US  lo  concentrate  and  express,  (not  create  and  con- 
trol,) the  pubhc  judgment,  shall  be'adopted;  no  election 
will  occur.  Without  four  or  five  candidates.  In  every 
such  case,  the  election  will,  inaU  probabi  iiy,  come  in- 
to he  House  Yet  the  gentleman  fn-m  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Inoersoli.)  tells  us  the  Constitution  has  succeeded 
completely  in  this  particular  provision  of  it.    For  thir*-- 


ty  years  the  coTIeges  decided  the  election.  But  if,  as 
stjems  admitted  by  all,  each  succeedinj^  election,  like 
irhe  pHst,  must  be  made  by  this  House,  then  I  affirm 
that  the  Constitution  has  i^hoUy  failed,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  1803  is  entirely  defeated.  The  People  are 
tlirown  out  of  the  election  whenever  it  is  brought  re- 
peatedly into  this  House,  and  it  will  produce  the  most 
Serious  evils  both  in  and    out  of  doors. 

The  gentleman  from  Vh-f;;inia,  (Mr.  Stevenson)  insists 
that  the  House  is  pure,  but  he  admits  tiiat  it  has  pas- 
sions which  the  election  excites  or  embitters.  I  do  not 
know,  sir,  what  gentle'Jien  mean  when  they  say  the 
House  is  pure;  and  they  have  not  informed  us  exactly 
what  they  mean  by  this  supposed  corruption,  which  is 
denitd.  Without  attempting  to  be  more  explicit — with- 
out alleging  that  gross  corruption,  which  labors  for  im- 
mediate gain,  or  denying  its  existence — let  me  say,  that 
when  it  is  admitted  that  the  House  bus  passions,  gentle-- 
men  admit  all  1  ask.  If  these  passions  are  awakened  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  election  here,  aid  produce  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  our  legislation,  1  must  deprecate 
them ;  they  not  only  injure  our  constituents,  but  disgrace 
ws ;  make  us  guilty,  not  of  gross  corruption,  but  of  iii- 
jiistice.  Can  an  honorable  mind  desire  a  better  reason 
for  removing  the  election? 

Tfie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts(Mr.  Everett)  car- 
ries his  opinions  stdl  farther,  and  tdls  us,  the  House  is 
not  only  not  corrupt,  but  incorruptible  I  had  hoped 
that  the  House  was  not  corrupt,  but  I  cannt>t  dispute 
with  the  man  who  asserts  that  it  is  incorruptible,  any 
more  than  I  could  with  one  who  denies  his  own  exist- 
ence. In  support  of  his  position,  that  gentleman  has 
made  a  proposal  to  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, (^'«r.  McDcFFiE.)  Let  him  make  it  to  me.  He 
says,  the  thirty  million  claim,  for  French  spuliatio  .s,  is 
most  righteous,  and  that  he  would  pile  up  millions  in  the 
area  before  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  t  at  those  who  will 
support  it  with  their  votes,  may  load  themselves  with  it 
till  they  are  unable  to  stagger  away.  Take  away  this 
last  unhappy  condition.  Let  it  be  suspected  tliat  he  has 
the  warrant  to  give  this  money,  or  that  I  am  dis|)osed  to 
accept  it,  and  in  an  instant  we  are  both  infamous — the 
House  must  p^  oceed  to  impeacii  and  expel  us.  Yes,  sir, 
if  the  People  sh>  uld  suspect,  not  believe,  but  suspect, 
that  the  owners  ot  this  "  rigiiteous  thirty  million  claim" 
offer  ten  millions  for  the  votes  of  meinbers — if  -iie  claim, 
however  just,  shall  be  aUowed,  notlung  can  ever  wipe 
away  the  infamy  of  the  House.     The  gentleman  said  he 
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did  but  "Jest  "  I  thought  so  too — but  ihe  jest  was  the 
more  cruel,  as  the  fact,  without  which  it  proves  nothing-, 
had  no  existence.  But,  sir,  if  such  a  case  should  occur, 
it  would  destroy  the  House  ;  no  man,  whether  he  receiv- 
ed any  thing  or  not — no  man,  if  it  were  only  possible  that 
it  might  have  been  taken,  who  should  vote  for  the  claim 
—would  ever  again  hold  a  seat  here  aher  the  ntxt  elec- 
tion, wliHtever  might  be  his  private  worth. 

But  my  honorable  colkague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Storrs)  finds  other  arguments  to  oppose  these  amend- 
ments. He  says,  "if  this  House  is  so  corrupt,  why  ask 
it  to  amend  j"  and  he  warns  the  House  **not  to  record  its 
own  infamy^'*  by  adopting  the  amendments.  When  I 
Jieard  this  argument,  I  thought  it  a  ministerial  &\ovy. — 
Every  man,  in  the  least  acquainted  wiih  British  history, 
must  have  read  it  in  the  Parliamentary  debates.  It  has 
been  introduced  here  at  least  one  hundred  years  too 
soon.  Thi^'ethe  member  purchases  his  Borough,  and 
the  minister  buys  his  members.  When  a  reform  is  mov- 
ed in  Pariiament,  it  is  declared  that  corruption  stalks 
about ;  but  the  creatures  of  the  ministers — the  gentle- 
men from  the  treasury  bench — rise  in  their  places,  and, 
looking  round  at  their  borough-mongers,  here  and  there 
in  every  part  of  the  House,  inquire,  **  V\  ill  you  admit 
your  guilt  ?  be  cautious  how  you  record  your  own  infa- 
my.** i  hough  cor  uption  is  admitted,  yet  reform'is  de- 
nied. I  hope  that  the  morals  of  this  House  are  not  so 
corrupted,  as  this  species  of  argument  supposes.  If  the 
House  can  be  influenced  by  such  an  argument,  there  is 
an  end  to  all  amendment,  in  every  thing  which  relates 
to  its  powers— and  an  expression,  applied  to  another 
body,  should  be  applied  to  you  :  "the  awful  and  once 
BESPECTED  Commons  of  Great  Britain .''  If  t'je  argument 
of  my  collt^ague  can  be  applied  to  the  House,the  amend- 
ments ought  to  be  carried,  for  that  very  reason,  a^  it 
supposes  corruption  which  it  might  be  infamous  to  re- 
cord. If  there  is  infamy  which  might  be  recorded,  the 
election  should  be  taken  from  the  House.  *^ut  his  whole 
argument  is  out  of  the  record.  If  the  past  conduct  of 
the  House,  as  I  hope,has  been  innocent,  the  record  leaves 
it  so;  and,  if  there  has  been  guilt,  the  amendments  re- 
cord nothing. 

Another  argument  of  my  colleague  is,  that  we  have  a 
Security  against  corruption  in  the  oath  of  a  member. 
I  adii.it  that  an  oath  acknowledges,  and  sometimes  cre- 
ates an  obligation.  I  he  charge  of  corruption  uas  not 
been  made  by  the  genthman  from  South  (.arolina.  I 
understood  him  to  allege,  not  the  existence  ^of  that 
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corruption,  which  an  oath  can  reach,  but  that  the  com- 
ing of  the  election  here  influences  the  member,  and  that 
his  judgment  may  be  seduced  to  support  a  candidate,by 
his  wishes  for  some  lucrative  or  honorable  office.  Wl»y 
not  impeach  the  member?  says  my  colleague.  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  indictment  against  a  grand  juror,  lor 
an  act  done  upon  the  inquest  ?  Here,  the  vote  is  by  bal- 
lot. How  could  a  member  be  impeached  for  such  a 
vote  ?  An  impeachment  can  never  reach  such  a  case  of 
corruption. 

Another  source  of  security  pointed  out  by  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Stoiirs)  in  his  coRScientious  zeal  to  resist 
innovation,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  member  to  his  con- 
s'iluents.  If  tlie  ntember  is  honest,  makes  no  bargain, 
and  gives  his  vote  according  to  conscience  and  duty,  he 
must  indeed  return  to  his  constituents,  and  meet  them. 
Though  innocent,  he  may  be  censured  and  pu  ushed. 
But,  if  h^  makes  his  bargain — if  he  is  corrup; — f  he  se- 
cures is  reward — if  he  is  guilty — he  enriches  himself; 
pockc'ts  his  reward  ;  and  *'  retires  infamous  and  content- 
ed.*' Or,  lie  employs  the  patronage  of  his  new  situation, 
secured  by  his  corruption,  to  purchase  f  iends  and  jopu- 
larity,  and  realizes  the  character  described  by  the  poet  t 
**Man  smiles  in  rui -,  glories  in  his  gu'!lt,  and  mfamy 
stands  candidate  lor  p  aise." 

If  he  is  innocent,  he  may  suffer — if  he  is  guilty,  he 
must  be  as  great  a  fool  as  he  is  a  knave,  to  return  to 
those  whom  he  has  insul'ed  and  betrayed.  He  will  not 
return  to  the-m;  and,  if  he  does,  he  will  be  too  debased 
to  be  responsible. 

But,  sir,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  House  was 
i-nnocent  or  guilty  in  the  last  election.  No  accusation 
has  been  made  to  raise  such  a  que  tion  ;  and  to  deny  or 
affirm  either  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  dispute. 
That  question  cannot  be  asked — i>  is  vain  to  projjose  it. 
What  could  the  House  reply  ?  Not  its  own  innocence 
or  its  own  guilt.  It  cannot  confess  or  deny ;  eith  r  would 
excite  public  ridicule.  The  question  is,  what  was  the 
effect  of  the  election  on  the  character  of  the  House  ? 
Did  it  injure  the  character  of  the  Hou-;e,  not  in  the  opin- 
ion of  honorable  gentlemen  here,  but  in  the  esteem  of 
the  American  People  ? 

Whenever,  sir,  it  is  seen  that  the  election  will,  in  all 
probabihty,  come  into  the  House,  then  every  thing 
whic*!  belongs  to  the  election  attaches  to  the  character 
of  the  House.  The  People  consider  the  election  as  be- 
longing to  the  House,  as  the  creatur  of  the  House.  The 
character  of  the  candidates,  the  cards,  libels,  pamphlets^ 
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attacks,  every  thing",  dignified  or  disgracefut,  odious  or 
contemptible  ;  ail  that  belongs  to  the  election,  is  deem- 
ed the  creature  of  the  House,  and  characteristic  of  it. 
The  Hfople  judge  of  the  election  and  the  conduct  of 
the  House,  with  less  resei-ve,  but  not  less  justice,  than 
the  members  judge  themselves.  VVe,  perhaps,  are  a 
little  too  polite  and  kind  towards  each  other,  to  suspect 
dishonor  or  dishonesty.  The  I'eople  are  more  plain  j 
nor  are  they  entirely  mistaken.  They  make  allowan- 
ces for  circumstances,  and  ihey  judge  of  us  with  plain 
sine  rity.  While  we  count  so  largely  on  that  side  of 
their  good  sense  which  favors  us,  it  may  be  well  to  read 
what  is  written  on  the  other  side.  If  their  good  sense  is 
a  warrant  to  favor  our  exemption  from  reproach,  we 
must  consult  both  sides  of  their  opinion,  and  perhaps 
may  find  a  judgment  of  condemnation.  When  they 
See  tfiat  the  election  is  likely  to  come  here,  and  that  the 
House  and  its  members  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  they 
may  think  it  desired,  and  every  thing  good  or  evil  in  its 
progress,  is,  in  some  degree,  attached,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  the  character  of  the  House.  Was  the  last  elec- 
tion conducted  fairly  ?  1  hope  so.  And  yet  what  re- 
proacties,  suspicions,  and  abuses,  has  every  man  been 
obliged  with  pain  to  hear  ?  Will  you  have  more  res- 
pectable candidates  f  Who  were  the>  ?  The  one  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  anotlier  the  Secretary  of  State, 
an.  tjjer  the  Secretary  of  War,  another  an  honorable 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  another  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  :  all  these  were  in  daily  inter- 
eourse  with  the  members  of  this  House.  How  many  op- 
portunities for  bargains,  contracts,  promises,  and  under- 
takings ,-  and  all  constantly  acted  upon  by  those  reci- 
procities which  influence  affection,  mi'uld  the  will, 
and  incline  the  conduct  of  men.  It  will  be  with  others 
as  it  was  with  them.  Your  Presidential  candidates  will 
not  be  retired  and  private  men,  but  public  mei),  daily 
acting  with  you,  Th*-  opportunities  for  corruption  will 
exist.  You  must  attribuie  the  sus{)ici<  ns  to  tlie  circum- 
stances in  which  you  are  placed.  You  must  change  the 
circumstances;  while  these  exist,  you  never  can  change 
the  opinions  of  men.  I  ask  you  to  r-member  all  the 
shoe-black  and  polish  of  character — all  the  ink  and 
pamphleis  of  the  late  election— all  the  electioneering, 
the  reports  ano'  rumors,  circulated  to  your  injury.  'I  hey 
were  all  considered  as  a  part  of  the  election  in  Congress. 
Whenever  it  is  seen  that  the  election  will  come  here, 
the  members  are  considered  as  managers,  and  the  elec- 
tion as  the  business  of  this  House.    I  am  too  much  ex- 
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hausted,  but  I  had  intended  to  draw  from  the  n.iods  of 
the  People  a  true  picture  of  the  House,  stamp-d  there 
by  the  last  election — of  so  many  things  btrang-e,  ridicu- 
lous, and  danj2^erous— and  which  had  a  nriost  unhappy  in- 
fluence on  tile   character  of  the  House.     You  may  say 
that  all  these  impressions  were  false  and  unjust.     You 
may  allege  that   the    People  are  mistaken*     TU.y  will 
cling  to    their  opmion  of  you,  while  you   cling  to  this 
power;  and  rely  upon  it.  sir,  that  when  the  ch  racter  of 
this  House  once  becomes  odious  and  su^-pecied,  in  the 
minds  of  the   People,    it  wiil   not  be  long   before  ti^e 
House  will    deserve  the    bad  character  imputed  to  it„ 
When  your  character  once  becomes  bad,  you  soon  wi  1 
be  corrupt.  Every  return  of  the  election  wi  1  renew  and 
stret:g:.hen  t!ie  impressJon  on  the   public  m\nd,  thai  the. 
House  is  corrupt,  and  not  many  elections  v»i!l  takepUce 
in  it,  before  these  suspicions  wiU  ba  realized    Wliatever 
follows  in  the  train  of  the  elections,  of  coal  tionst,  ?.nd  in- 
trigues, wiil  iiang  .  n  the  skirts  of  the  House.  Aseatwillbe-' 
co'ne  odious  and  the  member  disreputable.     These  c*jn- 
sequences  are  inevitable,  and  cannot  be  avoided  bnt  by 
separating  he  House  from  «he  temptasivn,  I  a5k,sir,if  the 
last  CongresSjWho  saw  the  conduct  oFthe  last  election, did 
not  desire  that  lliis  part  of  the  Constitution  should  be 
changed  ?     I  believe  they   did  ;  I  have  heard  ma/)y  of 
its  members  expressly  say  so,  and  Ih  we  never  yet  found 
any  man   who  would  say  that   he  desired  the  election 
should  come  here.     I  would  infer,  then,  that  none  wish 
it.     Their  only   argument  is,  that  it  is  necessary,  and 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  amendments  proposed  wdl  avoid 
it.     Let  us  then  adopt  them,  and  dispe?!se  with  this  un- 
happy blessing,  of  a  power  which  has  injured,  will  dis- 
grace, and  will  corrupt  the  House. 

Rf  peat  the  election  in  this  House,  and  I  ask,  will  you 
have  more  respectable  candidates,  a  purer  House,  or  less 
disgraceful  squabbles  ?  Repeat  the  election,  and  what 
will  take  place,  and  what  will  be  said  .''  We  have  once 
made  a  President  in  this  House.  If  he  should  be  again 
returned  here,  as  one  of  the  three  candidates,  I  ask  if  he 
could,  by  possibility,  be  re-elected  here  r  I  answer, 
that  he  could  not.  Re-elect  th**  very  man  to  whom  you 
had  given  all  power  and  patronage,  and  the  public  judg- 
ment would  crush  the  House.  So  sensible  were  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  this,  that,  after  the  contcisr 
between  him  and  Mr.  Burr,  they  amended  the  Consti- 
tution. Did  they  not  know  that  he  never  could  be  re- 
elected by  the  House  ?  Repeat  the  election,  and  what 
will  be  said  ?  If,  earlv  in  the  contest,  the  mftmbei- 
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openly  and  frankly  avows  his  preference,  and  steadily 
adheres  to  it,  he  will  be  censured  only  by  his  oppo- 
nents,  which,  if  it  does  not  always  render  him  a  service, 
does  not  always  injure  him.  But,  sir,  if  he  loses  his 
first  choice,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  and  perplexed,  (and  I 
don't  see  why  he  may  not  be,  t!»ou.^h  there  is  s  )me  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing  it  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  settle  a 
preference  between  three  men)  if  he  chan.afes  sides  in 
the  progress  of  the  contest,  he  will  be  suspected,  strong- 
ly Suspected,  and  perhaps  abused,  or  severely  cen- 
sured. Hut,  if  he  comes  over  late,  if  he  conceals 
his  opinions,  (and  why  may  he  noti"^  till  a  late 
day,  when,  from  the  declared  opinion  of  others,  the  va- 
lue of  his  vote  may  be  seen,  and  its  worth  prized  ;  if  he 
comes  ou*  on  the  last  day,  or  then  changes  sides ;  de  vv?il 
be  believed  to  be  guilty.  No  purity  of  private  life,  no 
past  patriotic  sacrifices,  no  future  public  services,  can 
wipe  out  the  reproach.  I  care  nothing  about  the  kind 
judgments  of  gentlemen  here.  What  will  be  the  public 
judgments  abroad — beyond  these  walls  ?  Can  I  doubt, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  same  judgments  will 
be  repeated  and  declared?  If  the  member  accepts  an 
appointment,  the  Executive  seal  will  be  the  seal  of  in- 
Jamy,  If  the  Executive  "appoints  his  friends,  he />at/5 
— if  his  opponents,  he  buys,"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  so — it  will 
be  so.  Reverse  this  judgment  who  will,  the  People  will 
establish  it,  will  assert  it,  will  maintain  it,  while  the 
election  is  held  from  them  and  dragged  hither.  Nor 
should  gentlemen  expect  to  find  a  remedy  by  declaring 
the  membei  ineligible  to  Executive  favor  for  a  limited 
period.  Such  an  amendment,  if  adopted,  unless  it  can  be 
supported  by  arguments  I  have  never  heard,  will  not 
reach  one  hundreth  part  of  the  evil.  To  exclude  the 
member,  does  not  exclude  his  father,  brother,  sons,  re- 
latives, and  dependants.  How  will  you  know  and  ex- 
clude these  for  whom  he  may  serve  in  giving  his  vote  ? 
On  these  subjects,  let  gentlemen  believe  as  they  will,  I 
ask  them  to  go  into  their  districts,  among  their  friends 
and  conslituents,  and  see  if  they  can  find  a  single  man 
who  believes  that  the  House  is  safe,  if  the  election  shall 
be  continued  here.  They  can  find  no  such  man.  The 
only  remedy  is,  in  practice,  to  take  the  election  from 
Congress.  Then,  and  never  till  then,  will  this  House  be 
respected. 

Another  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  urge  upoR  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
in  favor  of  the  amendments,  is,  that  the  People  desire 
to  dispense  with  the  electoral  colleges,  and  to  give  their 
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vote,  in  some  way,  direct  for  President  and  Vice  Presi« 
dent.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  every  other  amend- 
ment, whether  any  other  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted, 
I  asserh  that  the  People  do  desire  to  vote  direct,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  electoral  colleges. 

On  all  hands,  these  colleges  are  admitted  to  be  use- 
less. No  man  has  or  can  utter  an  argument  for  their 
continuance.  All  allow  them  to  be  perfectly  useless  ; 
but  all  cannot  assert  that  they  are  perfectly  harmless. 
Why,  then,  should  they  be  retained,  as  a  useless  part  of 
the  system  ?  Is  it  desired  to  employ  them  in  political 
juggling  ?  In  the  contests  which  will  ensue,  they  will 
be  employed  on  all  sides ;  but  the  People  of  the  respect- 
ive States  will  gain  nothing  by  them.  VVhy,  then, 
oblige  the  public  judgment  to  sue  out  a  license,  and 
pass  through  the  pipe  of  an  electoral  college  ?  The 
Presidential  electors  must  be  numerous,  and  generally 
retired  and  obscure  men,  unknown  to  the  voters.  The 
public  may  mistake  their  true  character,  and  the  elector 
may,  and  will  sometimes,  mistake,  and  sometimes  mis- 
represent the  judgment  of  the  People.  Compared  with 
the  electoral  ticket,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  Presiden- 
tial candidates  will  be  few,  and,  from  their  situation, well 
known,  and  their  character  every  where  understood.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  easier,  as  well  as  more  safe,  for  the 
voter  to  give  his  vote  direct  for  the  President,  th.an  to 
give  it  indirectly  for  the  electors,  who  are  to  compose 
the  college. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Everett) 
objects  to  this,  and  asks,  why  we  do  not  propose  also  to 
have  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  elected  by  the 
People  ?  Let  him,  if  he  thinks  it  desirable,  propose  his 
amendment.  Until  some  one  proposes  such  an  amend- 
ment, it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  it  is  not  desired. 
And  when  it  shall  be  niade,  it  will  ])rGbably  be  found 
that  the  People  do  not  ask  to  elect  judges,  who,  from 
their  occupations,  and  previous  situation  at  the  bar,oron 
a  State  bench,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  known 
three  hundred  miles  from  where  they  reside,  and  too 
obscure  to  be  known  to  the  People  of  the  distant  State?. 
The  Judges  to  be  elected  might  be  very  numerous,  and 
the  candidates  still  more  so — ten,  twenty,  forty  candi- 
dates. Your  Presidential  candidates  will  not  be  so  nu- 
merous, and  any  one,  for  wliom  the  People  would  vote, 
must  be  known,  by  his  past  services,  to  every  pait  of  the 
Union.  And  if  you  do  not  give  what  the  People  do  not 
ask — the  choice  of  Judges — can  it  be  a  reason  for  with- 
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holdinpr.  from  them  what  they  do  demand—the  power  of 
tlecting-  a  President  ? 

Yes,  sir,  the  .^oocl  sense,  the  intellig-ence,  of  the  Peo- 
ple have  been  highly  celebrated  in  these  debates  ;  and 
jet,  what  does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Fvehett)  by  his  "  Eve,'*  suppose  ?  That  genileman  re- 
ferred to  her  story  as  applicable  to  this  subject.  1  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  hear  her  frailties  cited  as  an  au- 
thority in  a  debate  on  Constitutions.  I  had  supposed  the 
old  Lsdy  disposed  of;  yet  her  walks  in  Paradise  are 
traced,  liat  what  does  the  gentleman's  version  of  her 
case  suppose  ?  What  does  his  remarks  upon  her  mis- 
fortunes imply  ?  They  suppose,  they  imply,  that  this 
J/oiise  and  the  electoral  colleges  are  safet  are  pure^  are 
incorruptible  ;  that  these  are  t'le  guardians  and  supports 
of  the  People  ;  that,  like  Eve,  the  People  are  safe  when 
they  are  supported,  and  protected,  and  defended  by  the 
guardian  power  of  the  electoral  college  ;  that,  like  her, 
seduced  and  ruined  when  she  presumptuously  left  her 
guardian ;  the  People,  when  they  quit  this  system  of 
*•  delegated  power,"  and  act  for  themselves,  will,  -weak 
or  -wickedf  be  seduced  and  ruined.  Yes,  sir,  he  says 
Kve  was  safe,  while  she  adhered  to  her  natural 
guardian--  he  says,  the  People  are  safe,  while  they 
rely  upon  their  natural  guardian — delegated  power; 
but,  if  they  venture  to  quit  the  colleg'es,  their  natural 
Jirotector,  then,  the  eloquence  of  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  McDuffie,)  shall  find  them,  rouse  them  to 
madness,  and  move  them  to  riot,sedition,  and  tumult!  Can 
the  eloquence  of  my  honorable  friend  rouse  ten  millions 
of  the  s  eople  to  madness?  Sir,  the  People  7w7Z  judge  for 
themselves,  and  their  judgments  must  be  executed. — 
They  can  not  be  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carplina,  nor  seduced  by  the  Syren  voice  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  Thev  ivill  judge — coolly,  de' 
Uberately^  and  imsely — they  7w7^  judge.  Can  the  People 
be  roused  and  seduced?  And  are  the  electoral  colleges 
a  bar  against  the  eloquence  of  my  friend  from  South  Ca- 
rolina? If  he  election  is  sent  to  the  People — the  People, 
unsupported  by  the  colleges — will  it  be  unsafe?  The 
gentleman's  argument  takes  it  for  granted,  and  rests  up- 
on this  supposition.  I  know  that  he  cannot  desire  to 
push  it  so  far;  yet,  he  musl  lake  its  whole  length,  or 
abandon  his  *'  Eve,"  and  "  delegated  power"  together. 
He  tells  us,  that  delegated  power  is  a  new  disvovery  in 
political  science.  1  think  not.  It  exists  as  perfect  in  a  Des- 
potism, as  in  any  other  form  of  Government,  In  a  perfect 
despotism  ah,  power  is  delegated.      The  ancient  Re- 


publics  were  not  destroyed  because  they  did  not  dele- 
gate power.  The  liberty  of  the  Athenian  People  was 
not  destroyed  because  they  attended  to  their  own  affairs 
and  manafi^ed  their  own  Government.  My  recollections, 
of  w^hat  was  said  by  those  whose  speeches  were  the  fu- 
neral oration  of  Grecian  freedom,  differs  from  that  of  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  The  Athenians  lost  their 
liberty,  because  they  delegated  aUpoiver  to  their  Generals, 
and  themselves  took  no  concern  about  it,  but  became 
content  with  a  wretched  participation  in  the  public 
games. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Athenians,  it  can  have  no  just  application  to  the 
Af^^ierican  People: — occupied,  as  they  are,  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  civilized  life,  scattered  over  an  immense  terri- 
tory, cultivating-  the  soil,  possessed  of  riches,  busy  with 
industry,  and  blessed  with  intelligence,  1  have  no  fears 
of  them.  The  g-entleman  from  South  Carolina  cannot 
MOVK  THEM.  If  any  part  of  our  Government  be  pure,  be 
incorruptible,  I  assert,  that  it  is  the  People.  If  any  bo- 
dy of  men,  under  the  Constitution,  be  above  suspicion, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption,  it  is  the  voters  in 
the  respective  States.  No  patronage  can  cover  their 
numbers;  no  political  industry  can  find  or  count  them. 
There  I  wish  to  see  the  election  g-o — ^there  let  it  be  de- 
posited; They  are  as  incorruptible  as  any  thing  in  this 
life  can  be;  there  it  will  be  safe. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Everett) 
reminds  us  of  the  French  Electoral  Colleges.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  pressed  into  the  argument  to  sup- 
port the  retaining  of  ours,  and  I  thank  him  for  the  hint. 
Yes,  sir,  in  France,  if  an  election  could,  in  any  way,  be 
disposed  of  directly  by  the  People,  they  would  return 
Deputies  hostile  to  prerogative  and  favorable  to  liber- 
ty. To  prevent  this — to  secure  every  thing  to  the  crown — 
electoral  colleges  are  demised  ;  the  People  can  return 
no  one — the  candidates  must  pass  through  the  electoral 
colleg-es.  If  the  court  fail  in  obtainirg  their  creafure  in 
the  primary  election,  the  patronage  of  the  King  can  se- 
cure him  in  the  electoral  college.  Such  is  the  practice. 
If  we  desire  that  ours  should  be  employed  to  produce  a 
like  effect,  it  may  be  an  argument  to  retain  them.  I 
wish  for  that  reason  to  destroy  them. 

Sir,  I  do  say,  that  the  People  desire  to  dispense  with 
the  colleges,  and  to  give  their  vote  direct.  They  ask  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President.  Will  we  deny 
them  their  request?  They  gave  us  our  political  power, 
our  political  being,  and  shall  we  impiously  say  to  them. 
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"  iDid  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay  to  mould  me 
man?"  We  are  their  trustees;  the  power  we  have,  they 
gave  us  in  trust.  The  dig-nily,  the  inle)iig'ence,  the  moral 
character  of  the  House,  is  not  our  own,  but  theirs — it  is 
derived  from  the  People.  Without  the  dicjnity  they  con- 
fer, the  judgmenis  of  the  House  would  become  i i. sig- 
nificant; the  213  [gentlemen  who  compose  it,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  learning,  would  not  be  the  equal  of  some  of  our 
literary  institutions;  on  a  question  of  trade,  would  be 
weighed  down  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  me- 
chanics of  a  city  would  certainly  be  much  better  au- 
thority on  a  quesiion  relating  to  the  Arts.  Our  character 
for  wisdom,  is  derived  from  their  institutions,  their  in- 
telligence, their  approbation:  the  whole  moral  force  of 
our  character,  which  gives  force  or  dignity  to  our  delib- 
erations and  judgments,  we  derive  from  'hem.  Can  we 
then  deny  them  ihis  power,  if  tiiey  judge  it  best  to  ask 
for  it?  Can  we  teli  them,  that  my  friend  from  South  Ca- 
rolina will  find  them  with  this  power,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence, seduce  them  to  their  own  ruin?  Shall  we  insult 
them,  by  saying,  that  political  demagogues  will  rouse 
them  to  madness  and  riot?  that  they  are  intelligent  and 
pati'iotic,  but  can  not  be  trusteii? 

But,  some  gentlemen,  several — I  can  not  a'  this  mo- 
ment specify  them — declare,  that  the  People  do  not  de- 
sire this  change;  and,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  th'^y  say, 
the  several  States  can,  but  do  not,  propose  the  call  of  a 
Convention.  I  know  they  can,  but  ought  they  to  do  it? 
Task,  whether  it  is  wise  or  prudent,  when  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  People  of 'he  States  p.&k  for  any  particu- 
lar mendment,  to  refuse  it,  until,  in  one  State,  for  one 
reason;  in  another,  for  another  reason;  in  New  York  and 
I'ennessee  for  this  amendment  oi  the  Constitution;  in 
Massachusetts,  to  restrain  your  power  as  to  Miiitia  offi- 
cers ;  in  the  West,  for  relief  against  your  Judicial  Exe- 
cutions; in  other  States  for  other  purposes;  till  discontent 
shall  unite  two-thirds  of  tiie  States,  in  a  common  call, 
for  a  Convention  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution ?  Is  it  prudent  to  wait  for  such  a  call  ?  When 
it  does  come,  you  cannot  del-berate,  you  cannot 
decide  whether  to  grant  or  to  refuse  it.  You  must  re- 
q-lster  the  decree  ;  the  cail  nnist  be  obeyed.  When  such 
a  (j->nveniio!»  meets,  the  whole  Constitution  is  afloat, 
e\ery  part  of  it  may  be  amend;,  d  You  cannof  restrain 
the  power  of  the  Convention,  or  tie  up  its  han'ls  to  this 
or  that  part  of  the  compact.  The  Stales — the  Conven- 
tion— would  laugh  at  such  an  eflbrt  to  limit  them.  Do 
gentlemen  desire  such  a  Conrenlion  ?  If  they  do,  let 
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ihem  refuse  this  and  every  other  necessary  amendment, 
un'il  evils  sh'^ll  reach  and  pre:  s  hard  upon  tW'j-thirds  of 
the  States — and  they  may  yet  live  to  hear  the  call  The 
evils  accumulated  by  our  negligence  and  our  obstinacy 
will  be  great,  and  the  ca^l  will  be  terrible. 

But  do  the  People  of  the  respective  States  wish  the 
amendment- — to  dispen-e  with  the  colleges,  and  vote 
direct  for  the  Executive  of  the  Union  ?  This  is  a  ques. 
tion  of  faO,  v.hich  every  gentleaian  must  a'  swer  for 
himself.  \Vill  any  ma'i  say  tha.  he  has  ever  heard  a 
ciiizen  say  he  did  not  desire  it  ?  E  ery  mem''et  knows 
his  own  constituents — can  speak  for^.hem — and  must  do 
it  by  his  vole  on  the  proposed  amendments.  All  other 
amendments  out  of  ihe  question,  whether  an)'  other 
shall  or  shall  not  be  made — Do  your  conati  I'entt  desire 
to  give  a  direct  vote  for  President  ?  \  put  the  question 
to  gentlemen  who  oppose — to  the  gentleraan  from  Con- 
liCcttcut,  (Mr  Ingebsolll,)  Do  yours  wish  it  ?  To  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu'itits,  (Mr  Evehett,)  Do 
yours  wish  it  ?  To  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  isand, 
(Mr.  Peahce  )  Do  not  yours  solicit  this  privilege  ?  I 
ask  it  of  other  gentlemen,  Do  not  yours  desire  this 
amendment  ?  All  others  out  oif  the  question,  I  ask  the 
delegation  from  Ohio,  (the  Ltgis'atare  seem  to  have 
said  something  adverse  to  ray  supposition,) — but  you 
know  your  own  constiiuents  Do  they  not  anxiously 
wish  that  these  u?  eless  Colleges  may  be  removed,  and 
that  they  nr.ay  be  permitted  to  do,  as  they  have  a  moral 
right  to  doj  to  give  their  voces  directly  ?  I  ask  the 
question,  and,sir,  gentlemen  trust  answer.  For  my  own 
constituents,  I  affirm  timt  they  do  desire  it.  In  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  ttiakinga  seventh  of  ihe  vvh  )!e 
Peoplr^  of  t?'e  United  States — in  the  Legislature — in  the 
public  proceedings — at  the  Courts  of  Justice — in  all  places — 
I  have  heard  their  opinions  on  this  question  Of  the  thousands 
whose  judgnnents  I  have  heard  expressed,  I  never  heard  a 
single  man  express  a  desire  to  retain  the  colleges.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  ^torrs)  who  opposes  all  amend- 
ment, I  am  acquainted,  and  know  that  his  constituents,  and 
my  own,  most  ardently  wish  to  vote  direct  for  Presi- 
dent. My  c(  lleagues  are  abont  me,  and  can  contracHct  me  if 
I  err.  I  assert  lliat  the  whole  People  of  New  York,  whether 
any  other  amendment  does  or  does  not  prevail,  call  for  the 
amendments  which  shall  enable  the  voter  to  vote  direct :  and 
from  the  general  judgment  of  that  State,  and  every  thing  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
I  express  my  firm  belief  that  the   People  every  where   ask  it. 

Will  then   the  friends  of  this  new  Administration — chosen  by 
Congress,  not  by  the  People  in  their  colleges — will  they  re° 
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fuse  the  universal  wish  of  the  People  ?  If  they  do,  can  they 
hope  oi'  expect  to  siistaiu  the  Adiiiinistratioti  against  the  {i;erie- 
ral  judgment  which  must  follow  the  refusal  ?  To  gentlemen 
who,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  oppose  the  Adminis- 
tration, I  put  the  question — Can  vou,  without  patronage,  with- 
out the  pBwer  of  conferring  offices  and  honors — if  you,  by 
your  votes,  oppose  the  just  wishes  of  the  People  in  this  instance 
— Can  you  hope  to  oppose  successfully  this  Administration?  It 
is  only  by  the  support  you  shall  give  to  tlieir  judgments  and 
their  riglits,  that  success  can  be  deserved,  or  secured.  To  all 
I  put  the  question — Shall  it  be  said,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  got  the  power  to  elect  the  President,  and  they  ivill 
keep  it  ?  By  our  vote  on  these  amendments,  shall  we  place 
the  wi// of  this  House  against,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Peo- 
ple for,  the  amendments  ? 

Sir,  do  the  People  of  the  States  require  this  amendment,  and 
as  a  means  to  attain  it,  ask  the  system  of  districts  equal  in  po- 
litical power  ?  I  ihiuk  they  do  ;  it  can  scarcely  be  attained 
•without  the  districts.  They  ask  the  amendments — Shall  we 
refuse,  and  tell  them  all  that  has  been  urged  here  against  the 
vote  by  the  People  and  the  district  system  ?  What  will  (hey 
reply  ?  We  made  you,  and  can  unmake  you.  We  tell  ihem 
they  are  patriotic,  intelligent,  and  worthy  of  all  confidence  ; 
but  the  vote  by  the  People  and  the  district  system  will  injure 
State  rights — what  will  they  reply  ?  "We  are  the  States, 
their  rights  are  ours  ;  send  the  amendments  to  the  States,  and 
we  will  judge  then  of  our  own  rights."  Yes,  sir,  let  them, 
judge  what  is  fit,  safe,  and  proper  for  themselves.  They  know, 
and  will  secure  their  rights,  if  thev  can  once  tear  them  fram 
your  grasp.  Whatever  excuse  we  may  attempt  to  make  for 
clinging,  as  power  always  will,  to  this  power  of  electing  a  Pre- 
sident, it  will  recoil  upon  us.  The  People  will  believe  that  we 
are  partial,  corrupt  judges,  who  judge  in  our  own  favor.  If 
we  refuse,  they  will  justly  charge  uj;  with  the  crime  of  with- 
holding this  power  from  those  who  gave  it ;  and  for  no  good 
purpose.  They  will  look  upon  us,  and  justly,  as  unfaithful 
Guardians,  who  watch  the  property  of  their  wards,  to  squan- 
der it  ;  and  illegally  retain  it  in  their  hands,  to  apply  it  to  their 
own  corrupt  purposes  ;  to  pervert  and  abuse  it.  Let  this 
not  be  said  of  MS  ;  Let  us  surrender  a  power  which  will  cor- 
rupt us,  and  give  it  to  the  People,  in  their  disti  ids,  where  '. 
will  be  safe  forever. 
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